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PEPYS AND THE SKINNER FAMILY 


By James H. HANFORD 


Tue two codicils to the will of Samuel Pepys, drawn less than a 
| fortnight before his death, embody important provisions in favour 
_ of one Mrs. Mary Skinner, of whom the will itself, made two years 


4 previously, contains no mention.!_ The first of these provisions reads 
as follows : 
Item: Whereas I hold myself obliged on this occasion to leave behind 
me the most full and lasting acknowledgment of my esteem respect and 
tatitude to the Excellent Lady Mrs. Mary Skyner for the many important 
of her Steddy friendship and Assistances during the whole course 
of my life, within the last thirty three years ; I do give and devise unto the 
said Mrs. Mary Skyner One Annuity or yearly payment of Two hundred 
pounds of Lawfull money of England for and during the term of her 


natural Life. 


Another item bequeaths her £3,000 out of the funds due to Pepys 
from the Crown. 
q The magnitude of these sums and the extraordinary expressions 
_ of regard with which both bequests are accompanied would seem to 
_ Point to a relationship of peculiar intimacy. Such an inference is 
_ amply supported by references in the published correspondence, 
_ Where it appears that the lady was a recognised member of Pepys’s 
household in York Buildings and at Clapham during the last half 
_ dozen years of his life. 
{ Pepys’s correspondents within this period seldom fail to conclude 
their letters with respectful commendations to Mistress Skinner, 


1 H. B. Wheatley, Pepysiana, London, 1899, pp. 251 ff. 
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their precision in this matter being evidently no accident but a result 
of the secretary’s own particularity. Writing to his nephew, John 
Jackson, on October 17, 1699, Pepys warns him not to omit this 
ceremony, “ it being a necessary respect to be heeded on your side 
that your friends may find their names mentioned by you, when in 
proof of it I shall see it needful to shew it.” ! 

In Pepys’s own letters, devoid of personal and domestic detail 
though they are apt to be, there is evidence enough that Mary 
Skinner was an object not only of respect but of deep affection and 
concern. “I cannot give myself the scope I otherwise should of 
talking now to you at this distance,” he writes to Evelyn, August 7, 
1700, “ from some care extraordinary I am at present under from 
poor Mrs, Skinner’s being fallen very ill here.” 2 Eight days after- 
wards he reports to Dégaléniére : ‘‘ Mrs. Skinner is, I thank God, 
in tolerable good health.” During this illness the lady was attended, 
as we learn from a letter of Dr. Shadwell to Jackson, by the eminent 
physician, Dr. Radcliffe. Later her picture was painted under 
Pepys’s direction by no less an artist than Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

His attentiveness to her interests in smaller matters is equally 
conspicuous. He writes again and again to Jackson on the Continent 
with reference to the purchase for her of a Spanish skin, a fan, a book 
illuminated in the best manner. In a set of home memoranda of 
about 1698 he puts down a list of some dozen “‘ works to be visited 
with M. S.,” viz. card-making, copperas work, weaving, wire-drawing, 
etc. But the culminating proof of the hold which this woman had 
won on Samuel Pepys’s heart is to be read in the account by Jackson 
of his uncle’s death. Will Hewer, Jackson himself, and Mary 
Skinner were evidently the persons nearest to him in his last hour. 
“Whilst lying on the couch he beckoned me to him—took me by 
the hand—the same by Mrs. Skinner, and speaking to me as well 
as he could, said, ‘ Be good friends ; I do desire it of you.’” Later 
he blessed all three “ and then desired us all to withdraw, telling 
me that if we staid he should be obliged to say a great deal to us, 
which he could not with ease do.” “ Toward night M. S. and I 
stole up to his bed to see him and shook him by the hand, he not 
discerning who it was.” 4 

1 J. R. Tanner, Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 
Pepys, Matias 1926, i, 197. 


3 Ibid. i, 167. 
* Ibid. ii, 312-14. 
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Pepys’s biographers have of course noted these allusions and have 
commented on Mistress Skinner’s presence in the diarist’s later 
entourage. ‘Tanner, the leading authority, gathers some of the 
references in his introduction to Pepys’s correspondence. He speaks 
of her as his housekeeper.! Whitear gives an abstract of her will, 
proved in 1715, and shows that she must have been a niece of the 
wife of Sir Francis Butler of Hatfield.2 Neither of them, however, 
traces the acquaintance in any detail or takes account of some 
puzzling features of it which are suggested by unpublished documents 
among the Pepys papers in the Bodleian. Whether these materials 
actually furnish the key to Pepys’s relationship with Mary the reader 
may judge. ‘They certainly throw new light on a series of episodes 
which must have occupied no small share of the secretary’s attention 
in his later days and which involve several other individuals of the 
name of Skinner, to wit: Mrs. Frances, Daniel, Corbett, Peter, and 
Bryant, all of whom appear frequently in the correspondence, 
published and unpublished, from 1676 to 1703. 

Corbett and Peter are recognised by Tanner as Mary’s brothers, 
and Mrs. Frances as her mother. ‘The father, as we learn from the 
records of Pepys’s church, St. Olave’s, Hart Street, was Daniel 
Skinner, Merchant, of Mark Lane. He died January 21, 1684, 
and was buried in the chancel. The St. Olave’s parish register 
also contains the baptismal records of seven of his children, as follows : 


Elizabeth, March 21, 1655. 
Frances, May 6, 1657. 
Robert, September 3, 1659. 
Susanna, January 18, 1660. 
Briant, April 10, 1662. 
Fredericke, July 1, 1663. 
Corbet, June 15, 1665. 
Peter, April 17, 1668. 


When Mrs. Frances Skinner died in 1702 Mary became chief 
executrix of her will. Though the children were by that time all of 
age Pepys evidently acted informally as their guardian. There is a 
report to him by one Jeff. Glozier on several legal points regarding 
the capacity of one of the two executors to act alone in proving the 
will and a letter immediately afterwards from Peter Skinner begging 
him to receive from Mary’s hands his own share of the property, 

* J. R. Tanner, Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 


P “Pys, London, 1926, i, xxxvi ff. 
W. H. Whitear, More Pepysiana, London, 1927. 
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viz. £100, “to manage for me toward my future and only 
dependance.” ! 

The history of Pepys’s dealings with Peter and Corbett Skinner 
will be considered in a moment. The earlier and more important 
material concerns their elder brother Daniel, whose name, like that 
of Mary, does not occur in the St. Olave’s register, but who is 
definitely known to have been the son of Daniel Skinner, Merchant, 
of Mark Lane. Daniel Skinner Junior, an alumnus of Westminster 
School and of Trinity College, Cambridge, was elected minor Fellow 
in the latter society, October 2, 1674, and major Fellow, May 23, 
1679. His name is already familiar to students of Milton as that 
of the poet’s last amanuensis, who was allowed to “ take what he 
saw fit ” from among Milton’s papers after his death, and who in 1675 
sent copies of the De Doctrina Christiana and the Letters of State to 
Daniel Elzevir in Holland for publication. Skinner’s story has been 
gradually pieced together and, so far as concerns the Milton MSS., 
is fully told by Masson.2 Prompted by the surreptitious publication 
of the State Letters by a London bookseller, Skinner communicated 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, Secretary of State, the fact that he himself 
was about to publish the true copies through Elzevir. Williamson 
passed this information on to Sir Leoline Jenkins, English 
Ambassador at Nimeguen, under whom Skinner had in the 
meantime received employment. Jenkins promptly dismissed or 
suspended him from office. In order to clear his reputation and 
regain his post Skinner had Elzevir send the two MSS. to his father 
in London. The latter gave them to Williamson, who deposited 
them among the State Papers, where they have remained to the 
present day. 

That Skinner in the course of these proceedings turned to Samuel 
Pepys for assistance has been known from the published corre- 
spondence. The precise circumstances under which he first did so 
I am now able to show from a manuscript in the Bodleian* which 
has for some reason escaped the attention of Pepys and Milton 
students alike. This document is, indeed, an important key to the 
whole Pepys-Skinner relationship. It is in the handwriting of 
Daniel Skinner and is endorsed, “ Recev’d July 5, 1676. Mr. Skyner 
Jun’ in Latin to Mr. Pepys.” I have made no attempt to amend or 

1 J. R. Tanner, Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 
Pepys, London, 1926, ii, 288, 293. 


2 Life of Milton, vi, 791 ff. 
* A.185, Rawl. 396. 
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repunctuate the text, which in spite of its elaboration of style is 
easily intelligible. 

Ornatissimo Spectato admodum ac Amplissimo Viri D®° Samueli Pepys 
Ammiralatis Secretario quoad omnes circumstantias consummatissimo 


salutem integram et 
summam felicitatem. 


Cum solenne semper fuerit, Ornatissime Vir, magnis hominibus ignota 
persequentium turb4 salutari, promiscuis obsequiis coli, summis et 
instantiis exorari ; cumque ea sit Tui prudentia singularis et sapientia, ea 
magnitudo animi et literatura, ea negotiis in tractandis solertia, Que tam 
magnos movit presertim Regios amores excitavit in Te Tui; ex quibus 
etiam rationibus tandem ad ‘Te scribendi mihi nata sit fiducia, quibus abs 
causis in eximium Tui cultum habeat ortum hzc effusio, quam primum 
Tibi detur intelligere, 4 reprehensione criminis ullius, culpz, vel impu- 
dentiz, si quam fertur, facilius liberatum fore me spero. Sed priusquam 
mihi progrediendum sit ulterius, pace Tua Vir Ornatissime, paulisper 
digredi necessum habeo. Fateor itaque quod Tibi tam subitam et in tam 
inexpectatam salutationem presertim abs me proficiscentem miraturo 
materiam prebebo satis amplam : Sed qui sit rerum mearum status, quam 
multis sim subactus difficultatibus, et necessitatibus obsessus, quz 
Vestros in amplexus ruere favorem ambire me coegerint, cum primim 
penitus acceperis, nullus dubito quin ad benevolentiam conciliandam 
Tuam conducat hec omnia. Diu mecum hesit in ambiguo, Dignissime 
Vir, utrum benignius aut acceptius erat illud tempus, in quo gratiam 
vestram per Sororem meam semel abshinc diu perquam leto omine 
Tecum inivi, vel miserius et infelicius illud in quo Sororis etiam nostre 
gratia consuetudinem et favorem Vestrum cumulatiorem in me futurum 
deponere vel invitus coactus fui. Quantum etiam in mei emolumentum 
cesserit continuata Tua gratia, quam amissam szpius ploravi, recolere 
sané permolestum est, detrimentum aiunt et incommodum (modo parentum 
meorum standum sit iudicio) ex isto commercio quod vobiscum intercessit 
Sorori mez non parvum illusisse: Sed utrum in Te quadrent ista sive 
commeruisse possis quz parentes in hoc casu paratissimi sunt obiicere, 
certe non meum est inspicere vel curare. Quicquid fuit infortunii, quod 
summo sane me tetigit dolore, solum incidebat in me ; nimirum amicitia 
Vestra quam inter potissima mea decora reposui, quamque tanti semper 
feci, rupta et collapsa, ad quam ut redeam, quid non adgrederer, quid non 
adirem ? Tandem autem coalitis hisce vulneribus, et obducta cicatrice 
sanatis, per amicum istum animum et propensum, cuius erga bonas 
literas literatosque semper indicium fecisti, spero, Spectatissime Vir, Te 
facilem mihi aditum, desideriisque meis benignam aurem prebere velle. 
Post septem annorum spatium et quod excurrit in isto florentissimo Gym- 
nasio Westmonasteriensi non ignaviter insumptum, ubi ferule damnatus, 
parietibus inclusus, tantumque non incarceratus libris insudavi ; postque 
sex annos in Academia celeberrima Cantabrigiensi (Tui quondam incuna- 
bulis) studiis gravioribus locatos, ubi me socium Trinitatis Collegii 
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constitutum et admissum voluerunt Illi quos solum penes erat eligere; 
cumque nulli fructus huiusce sodalitii nuper in me collati, donec quatuor 
plus minusve preterierint anni, sint percipiendi; nullique progressus 
ulteriores expectandi, ad consequendum hic munus aliquod domi tandem 
revertitur. Hic diu vagus et incertus, spe nunc elatus, expectatione nunc 
gravidus, promissisque pulchre factis animatus, amicos omnes quantum 
per modestiam licuit urgens et instigans totum hoc oppidum obambulayi, 
Cum nondum ullo leto conatuum meorum exitu fortunor, nullo fausto 
votorum meorum successu beor, nulloque, licet intentatum et mansum 
nihil reliquerim, rerum mearum auspiciato fruor eventu : consultatione 
mecum habita de egregia Vestra benefaciendi facultate, quanti sis valoris, 
non solum apud Regem sed apud omnes Magnates nostros ad Te 
Mecenatem veluti desideratissimum in quo spes omnes meas iam collocor, 
perhumiliter confugio; vehementer orans expetensque, uti pro Vestra 
solita benefaciendi consuetudine, favorem Vestrum mihi etiam impertire 
non dedigneris. Patrem meum confiteor, Vir Ornatissime, uti Tibi probé 
notum est, iniqua sane perduraque fortune manu multa quidem gravia ac 
acerba sustinuisse; per multas iacturas terra marique factas ad 
angustiorem rem domi redactum esse, nuper inclementi morbo conflictari, 
ac intantum debilitari, ut verendum est, ne molestiis aliis et miseriis de die 
in diem opprimentibus de firma salute sit conclamatum : cuius immensum 
onus ut allevarem, et Illius impensas contractiores redderem, munus 
aliquod in me suscipere, provinciam qualemcunque peramplecti, modo 
literas ullatenus respiciat, paratissimus sum, nullusque, dubito, quin 
sportam illam quam nactus fuerim (hoc enim audacter possum de me 
metipso pronuntiare) quoad omnes circumstantias adamussim explevero. 
Per Vestram itaque Vir Ingeniosissime, propensitatem ergo literas compro- 
batam, et singularem animi impetum in benemerentes satis compertum 
et testatum; per gratissimam et dulcissimam memoriam noblissimi 
Comitis Sandovici in prelio navali nuper infeliciter licet honorificié 
perempti ; per Illius etiam Filios gemellos Tibi multum debentes, meique 
amantissimos ; Per opulentiam denique Vestram et indigentiam meam Te 
perquam suppliciter hortor et obtestor, uti precibus nostris velis auscultare 
votisque meis annuere ; uti beneficia Vestra velis in me conferre, meque 
modis omnibus pro candore Vestro adiuvare ; uti denique pars illius 
amoris minutissima quem in Sororem semel es professus, iam descendat 
in fratrem. Persuasumque Te velim, Ornatissime Vir, me in illorum esse 
numero qui de Vestris meritis quam optimé quamque przclare sentiunt ; 
meque nulla occasionem pretermiussurum quoad vixero, qua possit verbo 
vel re ipsa testari, quanti pre ceteris faciat Amplitudinem Vestram 
Tui cultor addictissimus 
favorisque studiosissimus 
DANIEL SKINNER. 


Ex his mentem nostram claré perspicias, sed, quod ante omnia spero, 
si pro me mittes, vel mihi aditum ad Te prebebis, mentem mean Tibi 
fusius aperiam. 
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The information, direct and indirect, which this letter gives 
regarding the career and personality of the young Cambridge Fellow 
on whom Milton was obliged to place reliance in his latest hours 
leaves little to be desired. Its real importance, however, lies in the 
light which it throws on Pepys’s relations with the Skinners. ‘There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the sister to whom Daniel alludes 
and in whose name he appeals to Pepys for favour is Mary, though 
the date of the letter carries us back to a time twenty years before 
she is known to have been domiciled with him. The petitioner’s 
language is vague and non-committal, but it is clear enough that 
he expects no denial of the allegations which he urbanely attributes 
to his parents regarding Pepys’s dealings with their daughter. As 
to the probable facts of the case, what we know of the general circum- 
stances and of Pepys’s habits makes conjecture fairly easy.! 

The thirty-three years mentioned in the will, if taken literally, 
would put the beginning of the business in 1670, six years before the 
date of Skinner’s letter. His acquaintance with the family could 
hardly have been close before that time, since the diary, which 
concludes in 1669, makes no mention of any member of it. Pepys 
was then forty-seven years old—a man of wealth and influence. 
His wife, much loved and doubtless sincerely mourned, but never 
a really congenial companion, had died on November 10 of the 
preceding year. He himself had already written finis to the affair 
with Deb Willet and was looking forward to a period in which most 
of his former pleasures would be curtailed. Mary Skinner, assuming 
her to have been born not long before the eldest of the seven children 
baptised in St. Olave’s parish between 1655 and 1668, must have been 
in her late teens or early twenties. It is quite possible that her 
parents, Pepys’s near neighbours, who were, as we have seen from 
Daniel’s letter, in straitened circumstances, had put her to service 

1 My colleague, Professor Kenneth Scott, offers the following rendering of the 
sentences beginning ‘‘ Quantum etiam in mei . . .’’: 

“ How much profit also would have accrued to me by the continuance of your 
favour, the loss of which I have often lamented, it is very vexatious to recall. 
They state (one may only go by the information of my parents) that it was no small 
damage and loss that in the course of the relations which took place between you, 
you violated my sister. But whether those allegations fit in your case or you can 
have deserved those reproaches which parents are most ready to offer under such 
circumstances as these, it is not my place to examine or to make an object of my 
concern. Whatever the mischance was, which at all events caused me extreme 
om the consequences fell upon me alone, inasmuch as your friendship, which I 
ve regarded as among my most valuable assets and which I have always esteemed 


so highly, was broken and destroyed : to regain it what would I not attempt, what 
would I not undertake ? ” 
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in his household.! If, as seems plausible, she promptly took Deb’; 
place in her master’s affections, it would have been natural for him 
to repay her kindness by assisting her struggling kin as he earlier 
repaid the favours of Mrs. Bagwell by securing advancement for her 
husband. It may have been an ill-judged interference in some such 
situation that threw the youthful Daniel out of Pepys’s favour and 
compelled him to resort to his Cambridge eloquence in order to 
regain it. 

The sequel, in part, has already been given. ‘The event proved 
that Daniel knew his man, and Pepys, whether he bargained for it 
or not, soon found that he had the whole family on his hands. From 
the interview requested in the letter Daniel evidently walked away 
with a loan of £10 in his pocket and the promise of help. Two weeks 
later Pepys wrote commending his “ sobriety, parts and learning ” in 
extravagant terms to Sir Leoline Jenkins,? and Skinner, as we have 
seen, was within a few months employed in his service at Nimeguen. 
Dismissed from office through the influence of Williamson, Daniel 
wrote again to Pepys (November 19, 1676) apologising for his failure 
to return the money or take leave of him and begging help in his 
- present difficulty. Pepys replied ¢ with appropriate severity, but 
he actually paid a visit to Sir Joseph Williamson in his behalf and 
he took occasion to say of him in a later letter to Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, “‘ I am apt to believe the young gentleman is no less out of 
countenance toward me than I am with myself for the trouble I 
offered at giving you in his behalf.” 5 Skinner was not, apparently, 
restored to office. He was reported in March of 1677 to be intending 
to go to Italy in defiance of a letter from the Master of Trinity 
ordering him to return atonce. His major fellowship was awarded 
in 1679 after an unusual delay. A year later Pepys commends him 
to Mr. Howe in the Barbadoes whither Skinner had gone “ to look 
after some occasions of his father’s,” ® and here our information 


* Compare the case of Mercer, Mrs. Pepys’ 's woman, employed i in 1664. She 
is described ( ( , September 8, 1664) as “ a decayed "merchant’s daughter that 
our Will (Hewer) elps us to.” She dined with the Pepys’s at table and was even 
after her marriage a ety to Samuel. See Diary, passim 

2 J. R. Tanner, Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, London, 1929, 
292-93. 

* Rev. John Smith, The Life, Journals and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
London, 1841, i, 169 ff. 

‘jy. R. Tanner, Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, London, 1929, 
293-95- 

» Ibid. 301. 

*’Smith, Corr. i, 218. The Christian name is not given, but it must be Daniel, 
since the merchant’s other sons were hardly old enough for such a mission. 
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ends. The long record of Pepys’s toleration of so graceless an 
individual, in spite of offences which evidently caused him grave 
nal embarrassment, is the more remarkable when we consider 

how careful he generally was to avoid all compromising associations. 
He shows an equal degree of patience with the younger brother, 
Peter. We hear first of his affairs in an unpublished letter from his 
mother to Pepys dated April 25, 1683,! Peter being then fifteen years 


old. 


HonoreD SiR 

Lett me Earnestly Intreat you to doe me the Favour and Kind- 
ness as to speak to some Persons of Quality, to Speak to Sir Thomas 
Granthorn in my Son’es behalph. Mr. Skinner 5 Months agoe Bound his 
Sone to him and gave a Hundred Pound with him he promised Mr. Skinner 
that he would be gone out by the roth of March, he is not Gone out yet 
and it is not known when He will goe out, He has taken 5 Apprentices 
more beside my Sone, which if he had acquainted my Husband therewith 
he had neaver put his Sone with him. Wee heare he Intends to put them 
all as Comon Seamen Before the Mast, Wee could have made a Common 
Seamon of him without Given a Hundred Pound, They are all ordinary 
Men Sones that he has Taken (Except Mine) I thank God he is Given to 
noe Iil-Vice nor neaver was. But had a great Mind to Goe to Sea. He 
Writes and understands Arethmitick very well, He has been these 2 
Mounths with Sir Tho[mas] Granthorn and he has Givn Him noe Busi- 
nesse to doe. My Husbands Intention was that he should Learne him 
the Art of Navagation and Keep him to Writing and Ciffering in all his 
Business, and that he might have a Convenient Cabin by himself to sleep 
and write in, and not be exposed to Run up the Mast and Furle Saile as a 
Comon Seaman. Good Sir doe not Faile me, but doe it with a Strong 
Recomendation. I should be very Glad to See you at my House 

Your Servant 
FRANCES SKINNER. 


No reply to this letter is extant, but Pepys must soon have 
interested himself in the boy’s welfare, for it is evidently he who 
returns from a voyage to the Straits in 1686, bearing the following 
report to Pepys from one Thomas Fowler : 


This comes to accompany Mr. Skinner whom I sent up with Capt® 
Sanderson and must give the following character of him, that I never 
found any ill Inclinations in him but always good natured and very obedient 
to all commands and directions which have been given him. I hope this 
voyage has done him much good and that he will in some measure answer 
the[ _] expectations. I never showed him any ill Example, neither 


1 A.178, Rawl. 209. 
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did I suffer any others to do it. I therefore hope he will bee carefull to 
keep in favour, and have respect to his future well being. 


Before June 10, 1689, Peter had somehow disgraced himself jn 
Pepys’s employ, witness the following distracted communication 
from the mother.? 


Most Honorep Sir 

I am in the heavest Afliction that ever I was since I was Borne 
about this greaceless son of mine that he should abuse and slight so good 
a master as you have beentohim I did looke uppon him to be the greatest 
staff and comfort of my olde age being Brought up under so worthy wise 
and good man as you are and have been to him but lett me ernestly beg 
and intreat of you with Bitter weeping tears for his fathers sake that is 
dead and gone that had the greatest desire in the world it was his last that 
he should be brought up with you Dear Sir doe not turne him going if he 
be not gone and if he be gone upon his humble submissem take him under 
your protection againe O would to God that you had Broken all his Bones 
Limb from Limb I humbly thank you for what you have done for him all 
ready and I pray for you : 

Your very humble Servant 
FRANCES SKINNER 


Sir I beseech you for Christ his sake doe not lett him be ruined for if 
he goeth away from you he will be ruined Body and Soule. 


Peter himself follows suit in September with a plea for pardon 
couched in terms of the profoundest self abasement.? Pepys’s severe 
reply, which has been printed in Wheatley, begins as follows : 


Younc Man. 

Mr. Harman coming to me this day to take his leave of me, I 
gave him this in answer to that which he brought me from you of the 27th 
of the last and serves only to tell you that if good words would have 
controlled [?] me you would never have had occasion to have writ to me as 
you therein do. ‘Therefore don’t think that you will now do anything with 
me. For your sister’s sake and in hopes of your being of the same righteous 
disposure of mind with her, you know I entertained cherished and 
encouraged you and was at no contemptible charge in doing it. And this 
out of a pure design of doing you some good and enabling you to do your- 
self more. This I did while you were at the same time using all the way 
[ ] you could to frustrate both mine and your poor sisters hopes and cares 
concerning you, What the event of it to you will be I shall not now add 
anything to what I have heretofore said to you by way of prophecy about it.* 

1 Endorsed “ Dec. 24, 1686, Thomas Fowler to Mr. Pepys accompanying and 
iving a character of young Mr, Skinner on his returning with him from the 
traits” (A.185, Rawl. 271). 3 

* Printed incompletely in Smith, Corr. ii,215. Endorsed “ Mrs. Fr. Skinner 

toS Pabther . . . Son Peter” (A. 170, Rawl. 60). = 

® Wheatley, Pepysiana, ii, 276. 4 Ibid. ii, 278. 
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The refusal to promise further favour was evidently not too 
serious, for Peter received a naval appointment within a month and 
lived to beg and flatter on several subsequent occasions. We have 
already noted his request to Pepys in 1702 to take charge of the 
property willed to him by his mother. In his last communication 
he thanks Pepys for his kindnesses to himself and to his sister 
Elizabeth, of whom we hear nothing elsewhere. 

Corbett Skinner, Peter’s elder by three years, proved easier to 
manage. He writes December 27, 1700, from his office in the Excise, 
sending a certificate of good character, humbly imploring Pepys’s 
assistance toward getting him better business and suggesting an 
appointment at sea. Pepys discouraged a naval career but promptly 
got Corbett advanced to the office of Supervisor of Collections in 
Bedford.! 

As a final instance of the practised pursuit of Pepys by members 
of the Skinner tribe, I may cite two unpublished letters of somewhat 
earlier date from the third son Bryant, then in his teens.2 The 
second of these dated from Surat, January 24, 1681/2, runs as 
follows : 


WorsHIPFUL SIR : 

I have writt you two or three Letters but have not had the happi- 
ness to receive a line from you but Crave your pardon in being soe bold 
to trouble you with these few lines, Sir I should be exceeding glad if I 
Could make myselfe any wayes serviceable to you in these parts and if you 
please to command me any Service here, I shall doe the Utmost of my 
endeavours to serve you in anything I am able, soe Craving pardon for 
this boldness I beg leave to Subscribe 

Your Most humble Servant to Command 
OsBRIAN SKINNER. 


The endorsement, “ Little Obrian Skinner to Mr. Pepys,” 
Suggests an attitude of fatherly indulgence toward the young beggar, 
who is apparently the first of the brothers after Daniel to commend 
himself to the great man. Pepys certainly set out to do more than 
his duty by the Skinner boys, and it may well be that his natural 
generosity and warm-heartedness had led him to give them, along 
with Will Hewer and John Jackson, an independent place in his 
affections, Nor do I question the degree in which respect and 


* J. R. Tanner, Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 
Pepys, London, 1926, ii, 156 ff. 

* A.178, Rawl. 189. The earlier letter (A.178, Rawl. 299), dated January 20, 
1679, presents Bryant’s compliments and craves a line or two, 
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sympathy for the overburdened parents may have quickened his 
benevolence. But Mary must certainly have been the original and 
prime occasion of the family’s claims upon his attention, and it jg 
to his relationship with her that the biographer must turn in any 
attempt to complete the matchless story of Pepys’s personal life. 

The scantiness of the data for the years between 1676 and 1696 
is, it must be admitted, rather baffling. We have no proof that she 
lived, within that period, in Pepys’s house. I suspect, however, that 
she did. Peter’s complaint in 1689 is that he was dismissed from 
Pepys’s presence and forbidden to approach “ the Darling of my 
Repose, the Center of all my Happiness.” Pepys says that he had 
“ entertained, cherished, and encouraged him ”’ for his sister’s sake 
and in hopes of finding him of “ the same righteous disposure of 
mind with her.” ‘This, and certain expressions in the mother’s 
letter to Pepys, seem to imply that he had undertaken to try Peter 
as well as Mary in his personal service. In 1693 Pepys received a 
report from Evelyn’s son regarding the estate of a gentleman in 
Dublin. The endorsement refers this report to “ Mrs. Skinner’s 
affair in Ireland,” which may suggest that Pepys was at this time 
thinking of a marriage for her.! That there are no letters between 
them on this or any other matter is in itself a suggestive fact.” 

The references to Mary by Pepys’s friends begin with one from 
Sir Littleton Powys in 1696 and thereafter become frequent. If 
she did not enter or return to his household at that time she may then 
have received some mark of social recognition. Pepys’s own earlier 
silence is no evidence against continued intimacy. ‘‘ Give me leave, 
therefore,” he writes to a friend, “‘ (without mixing one word either 
of the ladies, news, our travels, loves or aught else) to refer to you 
the doing of whatever you shall think advisable for us,” and this 
quotation correctly describes the prevailing tone of his corre- 
spondence. It is tempting to recognise Mary Skinner in the lady 
described as Mrs. Pepys in the Old Bailey Court Proceedings 
relative to the robber of Pepys’s coach in 1693,° though other 
possibilities are numerous. 


1 J. R. Tanner, Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 
Pepys, London, 1926, i, 67-68. 

* I am assuming from the tone of the two letters to Mrs. Skinner from Pepys 
in 1679 and 1680, giving an account of his trial and subsequent release from 
imprisonment, that they are addressed not to Mary but to her mother. In the first 
of these Pepys inquires after the health of Sir Francis Butler and My Lady, the 
latter being presumably Frances Skinner’s sister. Pepys appends the “ respects 
of Mrs. Skinner and my nephew ” to a letter to Mr. Wanley in 1676/7. 

3 Wheatley, Pepysiana, 45-47. 
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But whatever the situation between them may have been during 
these years and in whatever manner she may originally have won his 
interest, it is evident that Mary Skinner was no ordinary woman and 
that when she came to fill her place as unofficial head of Pepys’s 
domestic establishment she did so with dignity and grace. On one 
occasion she interceded for an erring housekeeper, Mrs. Fane, and 
induced Pepys to retain her for a time in his employ. On another, 
when Pepys was entering on his last illness she called on his old 
servant, Mrs. Ballard, and received instructions regarding the 
preparation of many odd things with which Mrs. Ballard had been 
used to please her master’s stomach.! She was clearly something of 
a virtuosa as well, her specialty being the mechanical arts alluded to 
in the list of works to be visited by her and Pepys already 
quoted. Jackson, writing from Paris, October 31, 1699, reports 
that Mrs. Hatton and Mrs. Jones are “full of respect towards 
Mrs. Skinner and indeed have refined to the last degree upon her 
Book of Japanning.” 2 I take it that Jackson was consulting these 
ladies regarding the purchase for her of a book on this subject, but 
it may be that she had written one. These tastes and interests 
qualified her for associations in which his wife would have been a 
sad misfit, for it can be no other than she who is alluded to in the 


Latin lines of John Evelyn’s grandson describing the group of 
pundits who met in Pepys’s house for discussion on Saturdays. 


Hic esset dominam, eximio que vendicat inter 
Vos sedem ingenio, grande silere nefas.* 


And it is she also of whom Pepys writes to Sir Littleton Powys . . . 
“the lady you so kindly enquire after . . . will, I hope, bring you 
compliments sooner, and ask you whether you can still afford an hour 
for Philosophy and a tansey, when the approaching Term shall be 
over.” Not, however, that she was educated beyond her sex, for 
the letters which Pepys occasionally entrusted to her hand to write 
for him are spelled in the eccentric fashion usual in the feminine 
correspondence of those days. We learn, finally, that she enjoyed 
the services of a maid of her own and that she had a godchild in the 
family of the French Protestant minister Dégaléniére. 

With so many evidences of intelligence and charm the modern 
Pays, beta teak a. ee and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 

i, 230. 


* Ibid. i, 179. 
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devotee of Pepys cannot fail to wish well to this later mistress of hig 
home and heart. It is to be regretted that the portrait of her by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller is not preserved. But what one misses most 
of all is the intimate revelation of the diary. For it is only reasonable 
to suppose that had it been continued to Pepys’s death Mary Skinner 
and her kindred would have held a place of first importance in its 


pages. 





SPENSER’S MARRIAGE 


By Doucitas HAMER 


Tue date of Spenser’s marriage is invariably given as June 11, 1594. 
The date of June 11 is derived from the Epithalamion, where the 
marriage day is recorded as Midsummer’s Day : 


This day the sunne is in his chiefest hight, 
With Barnaby the bright. 
ll. 265-66. 


Owing to the lateness of the English calendar, St. Barnaby’s Day 
coincided with Midsummer’s Day, and therefore the marriage took 
place on what is now June 11. But the date of 1594 is arrived at in 
a most unscientific way. The Amoretti and Epithalamion were 
published together in 1595. Spenser, we are told, after his rejection 
by Rosalind remained a bachelor until he married Elizabeth Boyle. 
He would make his marriage song immediately after his marriage, 
and would publish it as soon as possible in honour of his wife. 
Therefore, the marriage must have taken place in 1594, when Spenser 
was in Ireland, and, since a great church is described in the poem, 
the wedding must have been celebrated in the Cathedral at Cork, 
Bishop William Lyon, Bishop of Cork, 1583-1617, probably 
officiating. 

This theory introduces so many ticklish problems and foolish 
explanations that some re-examination of the evidence available 
seems desirable. It is not, in the first place, sound to assume that 
because the Epithalamion was published in 1595 the marriage took 
place in 1594. ‘The marriage may actually have taken place in 1594, 
but further evidence than that solely furnished by the date of 
publication of the Epithalamion is necessary before the date can be 
established with certainty. It is exceedingly dangerous to assume 
biographical facts from the dates of publication of Spenser’s poems. 

* Grosart, Spenser, i, 201. Some later writers have argued for a wedding at 
Youghal. Professor Hales suspected the date of June 11 as being the election day 


at Merchant Taylors’ School. Some critics have been impressed by this. Mid- 
summer’s Day is also a very obvious day for the epithalamist to choose. 
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According to this type of argument the first three books of The Faerie 
Queene were written in 1589, the poems in the Complaints volume 
in 1590, Colin Clout’s Come Home Again in 1594, or, to extend the 
principle to other poets, since In Memoriam was published in 1850 
Hallam died in 1849. It is deductive reasoning, which is treacherous 
in the extreme, and it may, at times, cause untold confusion in 
matters of biographical chronology. In the case of Spenser it has 
led to a very obvious distortion of data, to force everything into 
agreement with the preconceived idea of a 1594 marriage. 

Spenser had four, if not five, children. If he married on June 11, 
1594, he therefore had these four or five children in four-and-a-half 
years—a possible, but not very common or probable, occurrence, and 
one not to accept lightly. Editors therefore deny him the fifth 
child, which, according to Elizabethan rumour, was a baby burnt at 
Kilcolman, and also, without a shred of evidence in confirmation, 
assume that two of the children, Lawrence and Peregrine, were 
twins. Further invention, here becoming ludicrous, is seen in the 
interpretation of the Envoy to the Epithalamion, where we are told 
that Spenser’s marriage was a hasty one, and that he wrote this 
magnificent ode in honour of his wife because the wedding presents 
had not arrived out from England!! After this we are asked to 
grant, as the interpretation of a legal document of 1603, in which 
Sylvanus, the eldest son, sues his “‘ mother ” and her new husband, 
Roger Seckerstone, that Sylvanus is nine years of age and is suing 
through a guardian,? when there is no suggestion of such in the 
document itself. It will be seen, therefore, that there is much to 
suspect in these editorial deductions, and it seems advisable to 
re-handle the existing evidence with a view to achieving a more 
reasonable theory. 

There is no doubt whatever that Spenser did marry Elizabeth 
Boyle, but when and where is a matter which cannot be settled with- 
out more definite evidence than is at present available. Let us lay 
down, as a general principle, that Spenser’s marriage to Elizabeth 
Boyle after 1593 does not preclude him from having been married 
before, and also, in view of the fact that Spenser delayed the publi- 
cation of so many of his poems, that the Epithalamion may not refer 
to his marriage with Elizabeth Boyle at all. Spenser, then, may 
not have married Elizabeth Boyle until 1595 or 1596, and some of 


1 J. C. Smith, The Problem of Spenser’s Sonnets, Mod. Lang. Rev., v, 275-76 
(July 1910). 2 Grosart, Spenser, i, 557. 
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his children may not have been hers. We have no official records 
of Spenser’s marriage or marriages, and no records of the births or 
baptisms of his children, and thus the whole problem of his marriage 
or marriages will always be open to discussion. 

What knowledge we have of Elizabeth Boyle is principally 
confined to the years after Spenser’s death. A stray document or 
two, and entries in the Lismore Papers,' provide but a meagre yield, 
but this is the material with which the biographer of Spenser has to 
deal. 

The first document to be considered is that discussed by W. H. 
Welply in Notes and Queries, June 21, 1924. Elizabeth Boyle is 
there practically proved to have been the daughter of Stephen and 
Joan Boyle, of Bradden, Towcester, Northamptonshire. She had 
two brothers, George and Alexander. ‘The three children were 
not of age until 1593 or 1594. They were each entitled to some 
{250 at full age or on marriage, and the document is of a Chancery 
lawsuit dated November 20, 1596, by which Edmund Spenser and 
his wife Elizabeth, with her two brothers, sued for the recovery of 
{£100 of the legacy which had been lent by Joan Boyle and her 
second husband, one Ferdinando Freckleton, to Edward Lucey, of 
Kingston, Warwickshire. Spenser was therefore married to 
Elizabeth Boyle some time before November 1596, and his wife 
was probably aged about twenty. She can hardly have been pre- 
viously married to Tristram Peace in 1589, as suggested by Dr. 
Flood, on account of her youth.? 

The second document to be considered is that of a Chancery lawsuit 
in which Peregrine Spenser sued Francis Marshall, July 9, 1622. 
In this document it is stated that on August 24, 1600, Sir William 
Sarsfield of Lucan and Sir Garrett Aylmer of Monkstown, Co. 
Dublin, granted deeds for lands and titles for the use of Roger 
Seckerstone and Elizabeth his wife. From the same document we 
learn that Elizabeth Seckerstone was Peregrine’s mother. We 
therefore know that Spenser’s widow remarried between Spenser’s 
death in January 1599 and August 24, 1600, and that she and Spenser 
had one child, Peregrine. 

* Diaries, drafts of letters by, and letters sent to, Sir Richard Boyle, later first 
Earl of Cork, kept at Lismore Castle, ed. A. B. Grosart as the Lismore Papers, 1st and 
“y= cos in 5 vols., 1886-1888. . ‘4 
Pro f HW. Garrod aceamune May 10 and May 24, 1923, in correspondence by 
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In 1603 another son, Sylvanus Spenser, petitioned the Chancellor 
of Ireland to compel Roger Seckerstone and Sylvanus’s “ mother,” 
Seckerstone’s wife, to surrender the title deeds of Kilcolman : 


Whereas your Petitioner’s father Edmund Spenser was seized in his 
demesne in ffee of Kylicollman and divers other lands and tenements in 
the county of Corke, which descended to your petitioner by the death 
of his said father, so it is right honorable, the evidences of the sayd 
inheritance did after the decease of petitioner’s father cum to the hands of 
Roger Seckerstone and petitioner’s mother, which they uniustly detayneth ; 
which evidences forasmuch as your petitioner ! can have no accion at comon 
lawe, he not knowing theire dates and certainty, he is dryven to sue in 
consideracion byfore your Honourable Lordship, and avoweth that the 
said Roger Seckerstone, his mouther’s now husband, uniustly detayneth 
the said evidences, to your petitioner’s damage of one hundred pounds, 
wherein he prays remedy.2 


With his head full of a 1594 marriage theory Grosart argued that 
Sylvanus, who thus could only have been nine years of age in 1603, 
was suing through a guardian. The document, as will be seen, offers 
no such evidence. On the face of it Sylvanus is suing for himself, 
and was therefore of legal age in 1603. That is to say he must have 
been born not later than 1582. We are now in a difficulty, for 
Elizabeth Boyle was much too young to have been his mother. 
Either, then, Sylvanus was suing through a guardian, or Elizabeth 
Boyle was only his stepmother. This is, indeed, the crux of the 
whole problem of Spenser’s union with Elizabeth Boyle. Was she 
Sylvanus’s mother or stepmother ? 

We can only discuss this by separating the records of Sylvanus 
and Peregrine. Those of Sylvanus are few enough. 


(1) On 19 June 1605 a writ of scire facias was issued from the Irish 
Exchequer directing the Sheriff of the county of Cork to summon the 
heirs of Edmund Spenser, and the tenants and possessors of his estates, 
to appear in the court of the Exchequer in the following Michaelmas Term 
to show why they should not be charged with the heriot reserved in the 
patent of Kilcolman. The Sheriff [Sir Francis Kingeswell] thereupon 
sent his bailiffs, Peter Dyllon and Thomas Howard, to distrain.’ 

(z) In the Michaelmas Term the court directed the Sheriff to seize 
the manor, castle, town, and lands of Kilcolman into the King’s hands, 
which was accordingly done by Anthony Kemys, the new Sheriff.‘ 


1 Grosart reads “ petitioners.” 

2 Grosart, Spenser, i, 556-57. ; 

® Memoranda Roll, 3 James I, mem. 39, abstracted Grosart, Spenser, i, 558. 
* Ibid. 52, abstracted Grosart, Spenser, i, 558. 
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(3) 31 January 1606 Sylvanus Spenser appeared in court following the 


writ of seizure. 
(4) 4 February 1606 the Court ordered Sylvanus to pay his rent and 


heriot. 
(5) 28 June 1606 Sylvanus again appeared in court and tendered pay- 


ment of the second instalment (£8 2s. 11d.) of the heriot due to the King 
on the death of his father, the total heriot amounting to £16 5s. 10d.1 


There are further records. In 1606 Sylvanus was engaged in a 
contest with Sir Allan Apsloe and John Power of Doneraile con- 
cerning the lands of Carigin and Ardaham, which Apsloe claimed as 
part of Doneraile, and Sylvanus claimed as part of Kilcolman. The 
issue is unknown.2 In 1611 Sylvanus is quoted as being in possession 
of Kilcolman in an Inquisition of Lands in Munster, where he is 
noted as “ the King’s now Tenant,” and he is further listed as 
non-resident in the Breaches of the Articles of Plantation found 
by the Inquisition : 


The undertaker has no demesnes, nor dwells on the land. Most of 
the under-tenants are mere Irish.3 


The interesting thing about all these documents, both legal and 
official, is that not one even hints that Sylvanus is a minor. If he 
had not been of legal age during these various transactions we might 
have allowed the omission of the declaration that he was acting 
through a guardian from one document as accidental. ‘The omission 
of such a declaration from so many documents, both from those in 
which he is suing others, and those in which he is being sued by the 
Exchequer, and also from the Inquisition of 1611, cannot be 
accidental. There could also have been no grounds for censuring 
Sylvanus for absenteeism, had he been a minor ; his guardians could 
have brought him up where they liked. ‘There is only one possible 
deduction, that Sylvanus was of legal age even in the earliest of these 
documents, that of 1603, when he was suing his “ mother ” and 
Roger Seckerstone for the title-deeds of Kilcolman. Elizabeth 
Boyle, therefore, cannot have been his mother. She can only have 
been his stepmother. The Oxford English Dictionary allows the use 
of “ mother ” for both “ stepmother ” and “ mother-in-law,” and 
the Lismore Papers show the frequent use of “ son ” for “son-in-law,” 


: Grosart, Spenser, i, 558. 
: Gentleman’s Magazine, xliv (1855), 605-9. Grosart, Spenser, i, 559. 
State Papers, Ireland (1611-1614), p. 221 : Carew MSS. (1603-1624), p. 256; 
State Papers, Ireland (1603-1606), p. 116. 
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“ daughter ” for “ daughter-in-law,” the shorter term being preferred 
to the longer. 

After 1611 little or nothing is heard of Sylvanus. We do not 
know the date of his marriage to Ellen Nagle, though I think it must 
be placed as early as about 1610-1615.!_ In a vague way we know 
more of Peregrine, for in the Lismore Papers we can follow the main 
outlines of his upbringing from babyhood to early manhood. There 
is no question here about his mother. Elizabeth Boyle repeatedly 
calls him her son. We have already seen that after Spenser’s death 
Elizabeth Boyle married Roger Seckerstone, some time before 
August 24, 1600, and from the Lismore Papers we know that she was 
a kinswoman of Sir Richard Boyle, later first Earl of Cork. Roger 
Seckerstone was apparently a friend of Sir Richard. In the post- 
script to her letter to her husband, dated April 10, 1604, Lady Boyle 
begs to be commended to “‘ my cosen Seggerson,” 2 a commendation 
apparently sent to Elizabeth, not to her husband. Between July 
20-31, 1604, Sir Richard, writing to Sir James Fullerton about a 
dispute over some land, stated that “ livery and seizen was made to 
me in due form of Lawe, which livery Mr. Seckerston procurd me 
(now in London).” 3 Except that he was dead by May 3, 1606, 
nothing more is known about Seckerstone. From his procuration 
of the “ livery ” he may have been an agent of Sir Richard’s. He 
may also have been a descendant of the M* Seckerstone, an Irish 
merchant, who, in January 1567, sent a bill of £20 to the trader 
Richard Peel [? Peck].4 

After Seckerstone’s death in ? April 1606 Sir Richard gave Eliza- 
beth Seckerstone the use of a house in Kilcoran, the house which 
probably she had occupied with Seckerstone : 

This Indenture, made iij May 1606, betweene Sir Richard Boyle, 
ffermore [farmer], of the New Colledge of Our Ladie of Yoghull on th’ one 
parte and Elizabeth Boyle ats Seckerstone of Kilcoran in the countie of 
Corcke, widow, on th’ other parte, Witnesseth that y® saide Sir Richard 
Boyle hath sett to y* saide Elizabeth Boyle, ats Seckerstone, from the ffeast 
of Sainct Michell next ensueing, for Ixj yeares, the capital! messuage, etc., 
of Kilcoran. Yieldinge and payinge for the same to y* said Sir Richard 
Boyle, in the hall of the New Colledge, &c., of Yoghull, the sum of 
ij’. 64, yearlie.5 

1 His youngest son, Hugolin, was dispossessed of his lands for participating 
in the rising of 1641. He must then have been over twenty-one years of age. _ 

2 II Lismore Papers, i, 84, Letter xxxii. 3 Ibid., 86, Letter xxxiv. 

* State Papers, Ireland (1601-1603), Addenda (1565-1654), p. 58 


6. 
® Grosart, Spenser, i, 198, from the Council Book of the Corporation of Youghal, 
Liber A, p. 600. 
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By Seckerstone Elizabeth Boyle had one child, a son whom she 
baptised Richard, after Sir Richard Boyle who was the child’s god- 
father, and called him his “‘ name-son.” After the bestowal of the 
house of ‘Kilcoran upon her nothing further is heard of Elizabeth 
Boyle until 1612, when she was married to Sir Richard’s friend, the 

ather of his eldest daughter Alice, born March 20, 1608, Captain 
(later Sir) Robert Tynt, in Sir Richard’s study : 


3 March 1612. 

Cap" Robert Tynt was married in my studdy in yoghall by my cozen 
Richard Boyle dean of Waterforde to my Kinswoman M* Elizabeth Boyle 
als. Seckerston widdow ; and I gaue her unto him in marriadge, and I 
beseech god to bless them w" good agreement and many vertuous children.1 


After this there is silence for four and a half years. We then find 
her thanking Sir Richard for the offer he had made to take her son 
into his house for his better education : 





Letter CLXI. Lady Elizabeth Tynt. 1616. Endorsed “ xix® Novem- 
ber 1616 d.d. ffrom my cozen Tynt.” 


My Most Honerably Lorde wheareas it pleased you to make me an 
offer for my sonne to remayne with your Lorshipe for his better edication 
I must ever holde my selfe bound to you for the same & hath sent him to 
your lordship for the same purpose to home. I beseech [you] to show your 
louinge favour & countenance towardes him & in his childes accions to 
excuses in regarde of his youeth & want of exsperiance & for his pro- 
phecion good my lorde even for God sake lett him vnderstand what he 
doothe booeth by reading & Judgment for he is yonge & I should be loeth 
that any Anger of god shuld by him fall on me & so presentine one of my 
Cheefist Joyes to your hounera[by]ll care I take leaue & rest your Lord- 
shipe euer Boundan Exiza Tynt.2 


Which son is really meant, whether Peregrine Spenser, Richard 
Seckerstone, or any other child, cannot of course be known. He was 
evidently young, but old enough for rather more advanced education 
than Lady Elizabeth was able to give him. As she called him “ one 
of my chiefest joys ” Grosart assumed that Peregrine was meant. 

On May 15, 1618, Sir Richard began to pay the interest on the 
£100 which his wife had borrowed from Elizabeth, who had now 
become Lady Tynt. He did it, however, in the curious way of pay- 

* I Lismore Papers, i, 8. If we are to believe Burke, Sir Richard’s blessing of 
many children was more than fulfilled. Burke gives her seven in the ten years 


of her life with Tynt. 
* II Lismore Papers, ii, 60. 
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ing it to Peregrine in instalments of £5 each.! Peregrine was now 
in England, and the payments were made through Boyle’s English 
agent, Captain Walter Norton. There were two further payments 
on November 30, 1618,? and March 18, 1619.3 That Peregrine was 
not in good health during his stay in England is proved by a letter 
which he sent to Sir Richard asking to be allowed to give up the post 
of gentleman usher, which he had procured for himself. He felt 
that study was undermining his health : 


Letter CCXVII. Peregrine Spenser to Sir Richard Boyle. 1618.4 
Addressed “‘ To his right Honorable Lord & Cosin Lord Boyle 
Barré of Youghal these.” Endorsed “2° October 1618 ffrom 


Peregrine Spenser.” 


Most Honourable Lord, 

since my last arriual in this Country, necessity & I haue bin of so 
long acquaintance, (what by o* ages ills & sicknesses extreamytyes) that I 
am almost invred to continue hir abject :) but my mind, hauing bin euer 
free, promptes me w" a little ambition to entreat your good", whose 
bounty heather to, haue so far surpast my vnworthy desartes, that I can 
but only wish that I had more occasions to do you seruices, then I haue 
dayes to liue, or howers of imployment : But lik a bould beggar that euer 
presseth vppon those that seames to fauo" him ; I do humbly intreat as 
you euer hether to haue bin a welwisher to my vncertaine fortunes, so now 
you would support them by your counsel ; for constrained to mak use of 
extremity ; I rather chose a while to content my self heere : then by the 
whole world to be condemned of rashness, If I had mad so short a 
returne : wherfor by those freendes as a stranger could mak in so smale 
a time. I prefard my selfe to a gentleman vshers place ; thinking it 
best to becom so seruile [rather] than to tak som headstrong course: 
but now since time hath allaid his necessity, though I cannot recouer my 
losses both of time & expences, by reason of continual siknes & an 
impostume with w“ as yet I amdistressed : yet as soone as health & occasion 
will giue me leaue, I would vndertak som more profitable course, for heare 
I but spend my time, w“ to pretious is, wthout any hope of future prefer- 
ment: As for studdy I feele my helth so distempered w" it, being once 
ouerstreched by improuidente diligence, that I think in my lif time I shal 
not recouer that benefit. But if yo" charity wil voutchsafe to be a meanes 
to direct my youth in a path that my age may liue to pray for you in al the 
zealous offices that so obliged a kinsman as my self may be acceptable, | 


1 I Lismore Papers, i, 189. In listing his debts, New Year’s Day, 1621, Sit 
ay mentions his wife’s debts, amounting in all to £210 (J Lismore Papers, 
ii, 2). 

® I Lismore Papers, i, 205. 

3 Ibid., 212. 

* Grosart misprints 1612. 
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wil conforme my industry to yo" disposing: & be longer his owne then 
worthy to be thought yours, I rest, 
Yo® poore kinsman, 

Peric. SPESER. 

this 2 of October. 

Worthy sr My Mother writ to me 

that you had tekn order w* Mr Bor 

for fiue pound at Ester last w“ hetherto 

I haue not hard on: But your kind rem’braunce 

by Captain Norton hath remembered 

more thankes than this lettal paper 

dare be capeable of.1 


Peregrine seems to have been unfortunate. We do not have Sir 
Richard’s reply, but he did not counsel Peregrine to return home to 
Ireland, for Peregrine, by the payments through Captain Norton, 
was still in England in 1619. Peregrine, at the time of writing this 
letter, must have been about twenty years of age, if he were a gentle- 
man usher, and thus was born somewhere about 1597-1598. Lady 
Elizabeth’s letter to Sir Richard, dated April 1, 1620, only offers the 
intelligence that she had a brother named Alexander, whose rent she 
was paying on this occasion.2 For three years nothing more is heard 
of Lady Elizabeth and her family. Then follow three documents in 
quick succession : 


18 October 1623. 

I paid pereg[ryne Spenser] in [pres]ence 50! ster:, being his 
part [of the C.] my wife did ow the Lady Tynt [which C"] the Lady 
Tynt gaue by her las[t] will, to be de[vided] between her two sons 
pleregryn Spenser &] Richard Seckers[ton.] 3 


15 November 1623. 

[Grosart gives a very fragmentary document beginning “‘ My wife did 
acknowledge,” the whole of the middle of this entry being lost. Marginal 
words remain, by which it is apparent that Lady Tynt devised that the 
{100 was to be equally divided between her two sons Peregrine Spenser 
and Richard Seckerstone.] 4 


Letter CCC. Peregrine Spenser to the Earl of Cork. 1623. Dated 
15 November 1623. 
[This is Peregrine’s legal acquittance of his half-share of the debt of 
ond owed by Boyle to his mother, and bequeathed by her to her two 
sons, 


; II Lismore Papers, ii, 139-40. 3 I Lismore Papers, ii, 94. 
Ibid., 237-38. * Ibid., i, xvii-xviil ; ii, 96. 
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a debt due from the Lady Countess of Cork, vnto the said Lady Tynte my 
mother and given by her by will betweene me the said Peregrinne and 
Richard Seckerstone, another sonn of hers. 1 


One arresting fact emerges from these entries in the Lismore Papers, 
Peregrine is the only son whom Lady Elizabeth acknowledges to have 
had by Spenser. Nowhere is there any mention of Sylvanus, or the 
other two children of Spenser, Lawrence and Catherine. If these 
three were also Elizabeth Boyle’s children it is strange that she should 
not have extended to them the care and fondness which she extended 
to Peregrine and Richard Seckerstone, and one must ask why, if 
these three were also her children, all born within four years, she 
did not think they also required looking after, or, on the other hand, 
if three of the children were being brought up by guardians, why she 
was allowed to take Peregrine away from Kilcolman? And then, 
when Peregrine had grown up to early manhood, how was it that he 
looked to Sir Richard as guardian, not to Sylvanus his elder brother ? 

One solution of the tangle alone appears possible—that Elizabeth 
was not the mother of Sylvanus. She must have been Spenser's 
second wife, and Peregrine was the only child she had by the poet. 
We can thus see why, if she was not his mother, Sylvanus was so 
ready to sue her for the title-deeds of Kilcolman the moment he 
came of age.2 The horror which many critics have expressed at 
Spenser’s wife remarrying so soon after her husband’s death need not 
detain us. As a second wife of very short standing, with an heir soon 
to come of age, her position was difficult. Moreover she would seem 
from the Lismore Papers to have been very carefully controlled by 
Sir Richard. It was he who practically gave her the house at 
Kilcoran ; he arranged her marriage with Captain Tynt, holding the 
service in his own study, and bringing his cousin Richard Boyle, 
Dean of Waterford, to marry them. Seckerstone had business 
relationships with Sir Richard, Captain Tynt was also his close 
friend, and it is certain that Sir Richard arranged these marriages.* 
Sir Richard, as the Lismore Papers so adequately testify, exerted 
himself on all possible occasions on behalf of the members of his 
family, both nearly and more distantly related. In Elizabeth Boyle 


1 II Lismore pepe, iii, 79-80. Richard Seckerstone’s share was paid to his 
ro Pern Sir Robert Tynt, on Richard’s letter of attorney, October 20, 1624 
qd e Papers, ii, 143). 
ct 


* The fact that he had not sued earlier seems to indicate that he was not then 
of age. In suing in 1603 he may have been afraid that the deeds would fall 
into Sir Richard’s hands. 

* Sir Richard may even have offered Elizabeth Boyle to Spenser. 
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he had a kinswoman, as she styles herself,! who had no property of 
her own, and Sir Richard evidently deemed it his duty to have her 
settled as the wife, if not of one man, then of another. He evidently 
allowed her to remain in widowhood between 1606 and her marriage 
to Tynt in 1612. She then had two young children on her hands, 
Peregrine and Richard Seckerstone; and in renting her the house at 
Kilcoran for 2s. 6d. a year he must have taken cognisance of her 
poverty, for he was not in the habit of renting his houses cheaply even 
to relatives. It would look, therefore, as though Spenser had not 
left her anything in his will, a further reason for her speedy marriage 
to Seckerstone, and as though Seckerstone had had little to leave 
behind. Poor as she was, Sir Richard was not likely to keep a 
marriageable widow, a good mother, and, from her letters, a loyal 
and fine-hearted woman, in respectable poverty-stricken widow- 
hood. That was not the Elizabethan custom, and the Elizabethan 
woman, judging from genealogical tables, seems to have pre- 
ferred remarriage, even to the fourth time, to widowhood. But 
it is somehow pleasing to see that Captain Tynt was able to offer 
her extremely comfortable circumstances. Within a very short time 
he became Sir Robert, and she Lady Elizabeth, with money enough 
to be able to lend the wife of Ireland’s greatest financier {100 ! 2 
Her tenderness of heart comes out when she authorises Sir Richard 
to pay the interest on the money to the two sons of her former 
marriages. The {5 instalments paid to Peregrine in England, were, 
I take it, in the nature of pocket-money, and he seems to have needed 
it. When she died, as we have seen, she bequeathed the money to 
these two sons, Sir Richard paying off his debt with agreeable 
promptness. The union between her various families was thus 
inspired by herself. She was the centre of their lives, and their 
union remained unbroken at her death on August 23, 1623. In 
February 1624, Peregrine married Dorothy, the daughter of Sir Robert 
Tynt by a former wife. If Sylvanus, Lawrence and Catherine 
remained outside this very pleasant little circle, and away from the 
care of this devoted, though much-married woman, it was because 
they were not her children. Have we any other reasons for believing 
that Spenser had been married so long ago as 1580 ? 
: She also calls herself, and is called, ‘ cousin.” 

The occasion of the loan is not explained. The sum would be equivalent 

to about £800 now. Sir Richard was some years in paying off his debt because, 


although such a wealthy man, he had debts and mortgages amounting in one of these 
years to nearly £20,000. 
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II 
In 1580 two sets of letters were published by Henry Bynneman, 
The first, Three Proper, and wittie, familiar Letters : lately passed 
betwene two Vniuersitie men, contained three letters written by Gabriel 
Harvey and Edmund Spenser to each other : 


(1) Spenser to Harvey, Westminster (quarto Nonas Aprilis), 2 April 
80 


1580. 

(2) Harvey to Spenser, [? Cambridge] (Aprilis septimo), 7 April 1580. 

(3) Harvey to Spenser [? Cambridge] (Nono Calendas Maias), 
23 April 1580. 


Spenser’s reply to Harvey’s letter of the 7th had evidently been 
lost. The publisher of the letters wrote an Epistle which is dated 
June 19, 1580, and the volume was registered June 30, 1580. 

While this was being printed, Bynneman received two more 
letters, which he added under the title Two other, very commendable 
Letters, of the same mens writing (1580). These letters had been 
written in October 1579 : 


(1) Spenser to Harvey, Westminster, 15-16 October 15779, enclosing a 
Latin poem intended to have been sent with Spenser’s previous 
letter. The poem gives the conclusion of the previous letter, 
and is dated Leicester House, 5 October 1579. 

(2) Harvey to Spenser, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 23 October 1579. 


It is only right to take these letters in the order in which they 
were written, not in the order of printing. The principal theme 
of the 1579 letters is Reformed Versifying, and private intelligence 
is confined to a few lines, usually in Latin. In his letter of 
‘October 23, after discussing Spenser’s Iambicum Trimetrum, Harvey 
proceeds to congratulate Spenser on his Latin poem, in which Spenser 
had expressed his appreciation of Harvey’s friendship, and was 
apparently bidding him goodbye before starting on a journey on the 
continent. Then Harvey suddenly bursts into Latin, after a brief 
warning that he is going to talk seriously. 


But to let Titles and Tittles passe, and come to the very pointe in deede, 
which so neare toucheth my lusty Trauayler to the quicke, and is one of the 
predominant humors that raigne in our common Youths: Heus m t, 
bone proce, magne muliercularum amator, egregie Pamphile, eum aliquando 
tandem, qui te manet, qui mulierosos omnes, qui vniuersam F eministarum 
sectam, Respice finem. And I shal then be content to appeale to your 
owne learned experience, whether it be, or be not, too too true: 
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dici solet d me sepe : a te ipso nonnunquam : ab expertis omnibus quotidie : 
Amare amarum : Nec deus, vt perhibent, Amor est, sed amaror, et error : et 
quicquid in eandem solet sententiam Empiricés aggregari. Ac scite mihi 
quidem Agrippa Ouidianam illam, de Arte Amandi, ’envypadyy videtur 
correxisse, meritoque, de Arte Meretricandi, inscripsisse. Nec verd inepté 
alius, Amatores Alchumistis comparauit, aureos, argenteosque montes, atque 
fontes lepidé somniantibus, sed interim miseré immanibus Carbonum fumis 
propemodum occeecatis, atque etiam suffocatis : preterquam celebratum illum 
Adami Paradisum, alium esse quendam predicauit, stultorum quoque Amato- 
mirabilem Paradisum: illum veré, hunc phantasticé, fanaticeque 
beatorum. Sed hac alias, fortassis vberitis. Credite me, I will neuer linne 
baityng at you, til I haue rid you quite of this yonkerly, and womanly 
humor.! 
Spenser is apparently being scolded by Harvey for living in the service 
of Cupid. What Spenser calls love may easily become something 
worse: De Arte Amandi was renamed De Arte Meretricandi. He 
continues by saying that although Spenser has written this Latin 
poem of farewell he is willing to wager all the books in his study that 
Spenser will not have started next week or even the week after. 
From Harvey’s remark that the point under discussion has already 
touched Spenser to the quick it is evident that in previous letters 
Harvey had been warning Spenser against love in one of its two forms, 
. but which we cannot identify. Harvey’s remarks throw us back to 
Spenser’s Latin poem of farewell. ‘This poem contains what is 
undoubtedly an allusion to the subject of their letters, and it is clearly 
Spenser’s defence. He has long been plagued, he says, with doubt 
and anxiety. Love sweeps his weak craft hither and thither through 
the dark, and he cannot decide what to do. Harvey has bidden him 
breathe a loftier strain than is to be found in light and worthless love. 
“Yet,” says Spenser, “‘ All love is not light,” 2 and the things which 
Harvey despises, friends, farms, plenty, fair forms, fine shows, the 
sweet faces of women, things which please the taste and attract the ear, 
are things to be prized. The world includes such things, as well as 
the high notions which Harvey would have him embrace. Safety 
lies in the middle course. The poet cannot obtain fame and renown 
unless he is willing to enter into the world’s pleasures as well as into 
its graver occupations. It is all very well for Harvey to be high- 
minded. Fortune has favoured him with things both sweet and 
useful. Fortune has only given Spenser the sweet, the useful never, 
and he hates to have to spend his days in trivial tasks. It is not meet 


; Oxford, 1 vol., Spenser, pp. 640-41, with solct corrected to solet. 
Et tamen haud leuis est Amor omnis. Spenser employs the emphatic negative. 
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that a youth, not unblest with genius, should have to spend the 
morning of his life in mean duties, repeated to no end. Spenser, 
therefore, would like to travel in search of Fortune. 

The poem tells us more about Spenser than anything else he 
has left. To it he contributes his view of his own place, as poet, 
in society. He knows that he has genius, and he demands fame, but 
is thwarted. Insufficient fortune compels him to be an official 
drudge, and the finest days of his life are spent in a hateful occupa- 
tion to earn a living. It is the voice of youth. 

Harvey’s reply, as we have seen, is to warn Spenser that Love too 
easily becomes dissipation, and he says he will never cease baiting 
Spenser until he has rid him of this “ yonkerly and womanly 
humour.” What is happening? Has Harvey seen a tendency in 
Spenser to become too worldly, to become even dissipated? This is 
what Grosart understood, and Legouis agrees with him. But 
Spenser’s cry, “ All love is not light,” does not come from a dissipated 
man. It compels attention. It would look as though Spenser was 
at least desirous of love, and as though he had opened his heart to 
Harvey. Asceticism was not for Spenser. When the letters reopen 
in April 1580, we need not be at all surprised to find that Spenser 
actually has a sweetheart. In these letters again the principal 
preoccupation is with philosophical discussion, of English Versifying, 
or a great earthquake, and the private news is again given in Latin. 
What strikes one at once is that there is now no tone of rebuke, no 
mystery, and no vague semi-philosophical discussion about love. 
A lady is there, as Spenser’s sweetheart. In the first letter, one from 
Spenser to Harvey, dated Westminster, April 2, 1580, we find that 
the lady and Harvey have been writing to each other, and that she 
is eagerly awaiting Harvey’s reply to her last letter : 


Sed,amabdte, Meum Corculum tibi se ex animo commendat plurimum: 
iamdiu mirata, te nihil ad literas suas responsi dedisse. Vide queso, ne 
id tibi Capitale sit : Mihi certé quidem erit, neque tibi hercle impuné, vt 
opinor, Iterum vale, . . . : 

[But, my dear fellow, my sweetheart commends herself most cordially 
to you. She has long been wondering why you have sent no reply to her 
letters. ‘Take care that it doesn’t become a hanging matter for you. It 
certainly will be for me, and you won’t go unpunished, by Jove, in my 
opinion. Once again, goodbye.] } 


Quite clearly all three are on the very friendliest terms, one might also 


1 Oxford, 1 vol. Spenser, p. 612. 
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say on terms of equality. In the second letter, written by Harvey 
to Spenser, April 7, 1580, five days later, Harvey is too preoccupied 
with his description of the earthquake, and with his lengthy disquisi- 
tion on earthquakes in general, to have time for private news, but 
he begins the letter with a salutation to both : 


Sionior Immerito, after as many gentle Godmorrowes, as your self, 
and your sweete Harte listeth. . . .1 


The immediate impression from this combined salutation is that 
Spenser and the “‘ sweetheart ” are living together, either as lovers 
oras man and wife. Why else should Harvey greet them together ? 

We learn from the next letter, Harvey to Spenser, April 23, 1580, 
that Harvey is daily expecting Spenser’s letter containing Drant’s 
prosody, Sidney’s judgment on Drant, and Spenser’s own observa- 
tions, and these were not asked for in Harvey’s letter of April 7. 
A letter from Harvey is therefore lost, which means that two of 
Spenser’s are lost. ‘The letter of April 23, 1580, concludes with the 
usual private message in Latin. It is again about the sweetheart. 
Harvey promises her a tender epistle at the earliest possible date. 
Meanwhile, he would bestow upon her as many choice salutations 
as she has hairs half-golden, half-silver, half-begemmed, on her 
little head. ‘‘ What would you?” he asks. ‘‘ Through your love 
she is a second little Rosalind, and not another, but the very same old 
Hobbinol loves her (as before, with your kind leave) with all his 
heart. O my lady Immerito, my most beautiful Collina Clouta, 
good-better-best-bye, and farewell ” : 

Sed amabo te, ad Corculi tui delicatissimas Literas, propediem, quam 
potero, accuratissimé : tot interim illam exquisitissimis salutibus, atque 
salutationibus impertiens, quot habet in Capitulo, capillos semiaureos, 
semiargenteos, semigemmeos. Quid queris? Per tuam Venerem 
altera Rosalindula est : eamque non alter, sed idem ille (tua, vt ante, bona 
cum gratia), copiosé amat Hobbinolus. O mea Domina Immerito, mea 
bellissima Collina Clouta, multo plus plurimim salue, atque vale.2 


Harvey’s change of tone towards Spenser’s private affairs is amazing. 
It is a change from anxiety to enthusiasm. He is not now afraid 
of Spenser losing himself in dissipation, if that were the meaning 
of his advice about love. He obviously approves of Spenser’s union 
with all his heart. He writes to Spenser’s lady, pays her extravagant 


1 Oxford, 1 vol. Spenser, p. 613. 
® Ibid., p. 632, amabo ite corrected to amabo te. 
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compliments, and offers, with Spenser’s permission, his adoration, 
Harvey, in short, is as pleased as can be. ‘The impression from the 
three letters is that Spenser and the lady are living together, while the 
final salutation, O mea Domina Immerito, mea bellissima Colling 
Clouta, can surely have but one interpretation. Grosart, of course, 
found another. He thought it applied to Spenser himself! “ The 
quaint ‘ Domina Immerito, mea bellissima ’ recalls to mind another 
who was called ‘ the lady ’ of his college—John Milton in his comely 
young manhood.” ! Surely, unless Grosart was being deliberately 
obtuse, a more curious blunder never existed. Harvey is not 
bidding farewell to Spenser, but to the sweetheart. He is bidding 
her goodbye in a flourish of adoring terms, all suggesting, moreover, 
that he had actually met the lady. Domina Immerito can only mean 
“ Lady Immerito,” and Collina Clouta can only mean “ Mrs. Colin 
Clout,” both being the most complimentary terms for Mrs. Spenser 
Harvey can think of. Spenser must have been married for Harvey 
to use such a title of respect as Domina to the woman Spenser was 
living with, and from Harvey’s enthusiasm, and the frequent use 
of the term “‘ sweetheart ” (Corculum), we can assume that Spenser 
and his wife were but newly married, namely, that the marriage took 
place in March 1580. Spenser seems to have been in London at 
that time, for his letter of April 2, 1580, was written from Westminster, 
and thus Spenser’s first wife was probably a Londoner. ‘This opens 
up a new field for investigation. One wonders whether the doubt 
and hesitation and anxiety expressed in Harvey’s letters of October 
1579, and in Spenser’s Latin poem, were the earliest stages of 
Spenser’s love for this unknown woman, stages which Harvey 
thought he had a right to tease him out of, only to elicit Spenser’s 
** All love is not light.” 

This theory, then, of a 1580 marriage links up with the evidence 
of the legal and official documents 1603-1611 that Sylvanus, Spenser's 
eldest son, was born at the very end of 1580, 1581, or the beginning 
of 1582. The difficulty, too, of Spenser having four or five children 
by 1599 does not arise. I assume, from certain lines in Colin Clout 
that the first Mrs. Spenser was alive at the end of 1591. Those 
lines seem to me to be a tribute to his wife : 

Ah far be it (quoth Colin Clout) fro me, 
That I of gentle Mayds should ill deserve : 
For that my selfe I do professe to be 





1 Grosart, Spenser, i, 127. 
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Vassall to one, whom all my dayes I serue ; 
The beame of beautie sparkled from aboue, 
The floure of vertue and pure chastitie, 
The blossome of sweet ioy and perfect loue, 
The pearle of peerlesse grace and modestie : 
To her my thoughts I daily dedicate, 
To her my heart I nightly martyrize : 
To her my loue I lowly do prostrate, 
To her my life I wholly sacrifice : 
My thought, my heart, my loue, my life is shee, 
And I hers euer onely, euer one ; 
One euer I all vowed hers to bee, 
One euer I, and others neuer none. 
Then thus Melissa said: Thrise happie Mayd, 
Whome thou doest so enforce to deifie : 
That woods, and hills, and valleyes thou hast made 
Her name to eccho vnto heauen hie.* 


What place does the Epithalamion hold in this theory that Spenser 
had married twice? For which marriage was it written? Despite 
all that has been written by sentimentalist editors it is perfectly clear 
that the Epithalamion is not a description of Spenser’s marriage or 
marriages. The wedding described is a wealthy one, with minstrels, 
with damsels dancing, and crowds lining the streets; the church 
becomes a cathedral, with a high altar and choristers ; the wedding 
feast is one of great abundance, particularly of wine ; the young men 
of the town are given a holiday, and, like the damsels, are bidden to 
remember the day as holy. It is the wedding, that is to say, not of 
an ordinary citizen of England, but that of a very wealthy Elizabethan 
aristocrat, one such as even the owner of Kilcolman cou!d not have 
afforded. Moreover, if it took place at Cork, as the 1594 marriage 
sentimentalists argue, how come the Irish crowds to line the streets 
in the midst of simmering rebellion for the marriage of a hated 
Englishman ? Spenser, then, cannot be describing his own wedding. 
Itis his own wedding idealised. The poet gathers in all the resources 
of classical epithalamia to celebrate, but not to describe, his own 
wedding i in a song which he intends shall be the most gorgeous and 
ringing marriage song ever written. Such a poem might easily have 
had its origin in the quiet marriage of a young and comparatively 
poor man, one, nevertheless, as we have seen from the Latin poem 
sent to Harvey, who had every belief in his own genius, and, judging 
from the letters of 1580, rejoiced in the woman he had married. 

The Epithalamion must then, if Spenser began it soon after his 
marriage in March 1580, have been many years in the writing. The 


2 Colin Clout, 464-83, Oxford, 1 vol. edn., p. 541. 
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nymphs of Mulla are bidden to attend.! But that the poem was 
many years in the making is proved by the envoy, which has puzzled 
all upholders of the 1594 marriage theory, who have even suggested 
that it is defective : 


Song made in lieu of many ornamen’ 

With which my loue should duly oes been dect, 
Which cutting off through hasty accidents, 

Ye would not stay your dew time to expect, 

But promist both to recompense, 

Be vnto her a goodly ornament, 

And for short time an endlesse moniment. 


The interpretations of this stanza offered by upholders of the 1594 
marriage theory are ridiculous. Wondering why the owner of 
Kilcolman could not deck his bride, they have suggested that the 
wedding presents had not arrived out from England! If Spenser 
married in 1580 as a poor man, we can understand why his bride had 
to do without many presents, and we can understand, too, why 
Spenser went back to the official drudgery he hated. Spenser then 
goes on to say that the writing of the poem has been interrupted : 
hasty accidents have cut it off—not cut the ornaments off, i. 
prevented them from being given, but have cut the song off, i.e. have 
delayed its completion. In the fourth line Spenser is using the word 
“ stay ” in the common Elizabethan sense of “ to hold up,” as when 
a book or play was noted in the Stationers’ Register ‘‘ to be staied.” 
He is also using the word “ expect ” in the same line in one of the 
senses of the Latin exspectare, ‘‘ to wait for a thing till it is finished.” 
The “ dew time,” i.e. the proper time for the completion (probably 
also publication) of this wedding-song was immediately after the 
marriage, but hasty accidents prevented its completion. “ Song” 
would not hold up Time to wait until the wedding song was 
finished, though “ Song” had always promised them both that 
this would be the recompense for their marriage in poverty. 
The Envoy is therefore Spenser’s explanation why his wedding 
song, written to celebrate, but not to describe, his marriage in 1580 
only appeared in 1595, fifteen years later. Confirmatory evidence 
that it was begun in 1580 seems to be forthcoming from the first book 
of The Faerie Queene, where marriage is the descant to the theme, 


* Most editors also state that the 19th stanza reflects the more terrible side of 
life at Kilcolman. ‘This is not so: the stanza is a catalogue of quite conventional 
night fears. The 4th stanza only has any connection with Ireland. It is complete 
within itself and might have been added later. 
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and where are to be found many parallels, particularly in the marriage 
of Una, to lines and sentiments in the Epithalamion. 

We must therefore imagine the young Spenser, too poor to give 
his bride many “‘ ornaments ” at his marriage in 1580, vowing to 
write a great marriage song instead. He lived, as we know, to finish 
and publish it. But to finish and publish it under what circum- 
stances? When did she die, the woman for whom this song was 
written ? Was she dead by 1595? ‘The envoy is not gaily written. 
It is unusually emotional for Spenser, and it is possible that the poem 
was finished and published under the shadow of her death : 


Be vnto her a goodly ornament, 
And for short time an endlesse moniment. 


This may not be simply the pseudo-classical appeal for the im- 
mortality of the Renaissance poet’s verses. It may have a deeper 
emotion behind it, and therefore Spenser’s first wife may have died 
in the summer of 1594. His marriage with Elizabeth Boyle was 
probably forced on him on account of his children, and as Peregrine 
can only have been born about 1597-1598 I do not think the second 
marriage took place before the close of 1595. 

There remains one point. Professor Garrod’s correspondence 
in The Times Literary Supplement, May 10 and 24, 1923, originated 
the double theory (a) that Elizabeth Boyle had been previously 
married to Tristram Peace (1589-1593) ; (b) that the “‘ Peace” 
references in the Amoretti and The Faerie Queene, 11, x, 25, confirm 
this identification. A long discussion is undesirable, but it must be 
pointed out that the identification of Elizabeth Peace with Elizabeth 
Boyle, proclaimed in 1923, was the result of work done by 
Dr. Grattan Flood for Mr. L’Estrange twenty-eight years previously. 
Dr. Flood furnished no proof of the identification, and one rather 
thinks that he must have been relying on memory when writing to 
Professor Garrod. Miss Flood cannot now find her father’s papers. 
The “ Peace” reference in the Faerie Queene cannot be held as proof, 
because that line must have been written long before 1589, when 
Tristram Peace married. The union of Peace’s widow Elizabeth 
with a Seckerstone, as noted in the margin of Professor Garrod’s 
folio, moreover, does not necessarily imply union with Roger 
Seckerstone. There may have been other Seckerstones; or Elizabeth 
Peace may have been Roger Seckerstone’s first wife. To these 
doubts must now be added the certainty that Elizabeth Boyle was not 
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only too young to have been married to Peace in 1589, but that she 
was living in England until about 1593. 

The “ Peace ” references in the Amoretti appeared, however, to 
confirm Professor Garrod’s theory. We can only now conclude, 
if these references are biographical, that Spenser had attempted 
matrimony three times, or at least that he had offered marriage to 
Elizabeth Peace when she became a widow about 1593, but that the 
courtship was broken off. But all this remains to be proved, and 
with it that the Amoretti is biographical, and, in particular, that the 
allusions to ‘‘ Peace” are not wholly Petrarchan. Without further 
records and documents it would appear to me impossible to establish 
any biographical data from Spenser’s sonnet-sequence. 
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THE TEXT OF DONNE’S LETTERS TO 
SEVERALL PERSONS 


By I. A. SHAPIRO 


EarLy in 1651, twenty years after Donne’s death, there was issued 
a volume of which the title-page runs as follows : 


Letrers to Severall Persons of Honour: written by JoHN DONNE 
Sometime Deane of St Pauls London. [rule] Published by John 
Donne D*. of the Civill Law. [rule] London, Printed by J. Flesher, 
for Richard Marriot, and are to be sold at his shop in St Dunstans Church 
yard under the Dyall. 1651. 

The sheets of this edition were re-issued in 1654 with a cancel title- 

age. 

. he 129 letters printed in 1651 constitute the bulk of Donne’s 
surviving correspondence, and are our chief source for the biography 
of his middle years. As the original manuscript of only one of these 
letters is extant and known to us, and as 116 of the others are there 
printed for the first time, the necessity of a textual study of the 
Letters to Severall Persons will be clear. 

A few dates in the text of this volume have long been known to 
be untrustworthy. It is therefore not surprising that Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s statements were accepted as accurate when he wrote of it : 


No more tantalising set of documents can be imagined. They are 
printed with complete disregard to chronology ; only twenty-two of the 
whole number are fully dated, and of these several are found to be dated 
wrongly ; even the names of the persons to whom the letters are addressed 
are not always supplied, nor always correctly. . . . In the few occasions 
where the originals of these letters have been preserved, the discrepancies 
between MS. and printed text are rather startling (Gosse, Life and Letters 
of John Donne, i, xiii-xiv). There is no attempt made to arrange the 
letters upon any system ; they appear to have been flung into the book, 
as into a basket, and left to take care of themselves (ibid. ii, 324). 


Unfortunately this description, like much of Gosse’s work on Donne, 

is a dangerous compound of truth and fancy, and greatly exaggerates 

the deficiencies of the 1651 text. Notwithstanding his severe 
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criticism of it, Gosse apparently made no attempt to discover wha 
that text represents, and limited himself to correcting its mor 
obvious misprints ; his edition is in consequence little more than g 
reprint, often misleading and inaccurate, of the 1651 text. 

In this article an attempt will be begun to discover from internal 
evidence how the text of 1651 was obtained, and how far it may be 
trusted. For the convenience of readers without access to a copy of 
Letters to Severall Persons, references have also been given to Gosse’s 
Life and Letters of Fohn Donne. Authorities for statements of 
historical fact are not cited ; these will be given in full in a complete 
edition of Donne’s letters which is now in preparation. 


I. Among the Letters of 1651 are eight addressed “‘ To Yourself” 
(Letters, pp. 89, 112, 207, 246, 251, 262, 294, 304; Gosse, i, 312; 
li, 14; i, 189; i, 300; i, 310; i, 286; ii, 10; ii, 29, respectively), 
One of these (Letters, p. 262 ; Gosse, i, 286) was certainly written 
to Donne’s friend, George Garrard, for he is addressed by name in 
it. Gosse concluded from this that “ Yourself ’”’ was a name applied 
to Garrard by Donne, and that all the letters “‘ To Yourself” were 
written to Garrard. 

The improbability of any one’s ever being nicknamed “‘ Yourself” 
hardly needs insisting on, since internal evidence shows that some 
of the letters (e.g. Letters, pp. 112, 207, 294, 304; Gosse, ii, 14; 
i, 189; ii, 10; ii, 29) were almost certainly written not to Garrard 
but to Sir Henry Goodere and Sir Robert Ker. 

The address “ ‘To Yourself ” can be very simply explained. We 
know that when Donne was writing to several friends at once, he 
sometimes made up a number of letters into a “‘ pacquet ” addressed 
to one correspondent, who was asked to deliver the letters not 
intended for himself. This was, as we might expect, a common 
practice of the time ; a man living in the country and writing at the 
same time to several correspondents in London would almost cer- 
tainly adopt this method, especially when writing to members of the 
same circle of friends. In this and similar cases he would naturally 
use such a phrase as “To Yourself” when endorsing the letter 
intended for the addressee of the “ pacquet.” 

Another common practice of Elizabethan and Jacobean letter- 
writers was to send letters to a correspondent through friends with 
whom he was known to keep in regular communication. Thus, 
friends of Donne and Goodere, knowing that they had arranged with 
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a special carrier for the delivery of their letters to each other, 
frequently entrusted to Donne in London letters intended either for 
Goodere at Polesworth or to be delivered by him. In dispatching 
such letters Donne would naturally enclose with them one from 
himself ; this letter also he might endorse “‘ To Yourself.” 

When Donne was abroad, his custom was to write to friends at 

intervals and to send off by the first available messenger the 
letters which had accumulated since his last dispatch. Here, again, 
the “ pacquet ” would probably contain a letter endorsed “To 
Yourself.” ! 

Now of the eight letters addressed “To Yourself” in 1651, 
five (Letters, pp. 207, 251, 262, 294, 304; Gosse, i, 189; i, 310; 
i, 286; ii, 10; ii, 29) are shown by internal evidence to have accom- 
panied other letters or small packages. Of the remaining three, two 
(Letters, pp. 89, 246; Gosse, i, 312; i, 300) were written from 
abroad.? 

I submit, therefore, that the address “‘'To Yourself” does not 
tell us to whom Donne is writing, but merely indicates that a letter 
so addressed served as a covering letter for others enclosed in the 
same parcel. This theory is supported by two facts: a letter in the 
1651 collection (Letters, p. 266 ; Gosse, i, 311) addressed “‘ To your 
fair sister ” can be shown to have been sent (from abroad) with one of 
the letters “ ‘To Yourself ” (Letters, p. 251; Gosse, i, 310) ; another 
letter addressed “‘ A V[uestra] Merced,” i.e. “To You,” was sent 
enclosed with others, probably to Goodere (Letters, p. 137 ; Gosse, 
i, 214). 

This explanation of the address ‘‘ To Yourself,”’ has, if accepted, 
important implications. It is obvious at once that the 1651 text of 
the eight letters “‘ To Yourself,” the letter “‘ ‘To your fair sister ” and 
that “ AV. Merced ” must have been printed either from the actual 
letters sent or from direct copies of them.? 

The latter alternative may be safely rejected, since it is hardly 
likely that a seventeenth-century copyist would be as careful as a 
modern editor, and retain so uninformative an address as “'To 
_ © See Letters, 34, 73, 138-9, 148-9, 175, 176, 263, 273; Gosse, i. 196, i. 305, 
\. 215, li. 65, ii. 122, ii. 157, i. 287, i. 312. Many other passages might be cited. 

* It is noteworthy that of the eight letters “ ‘To Yourself ” four were certainly, 
and one very probably, written from abroad. 

* If we were dealing with copies preserved by Donne we should have the 


correspondent’s name or initials, or no address at all. The point is important 
-ramgg as I shall have occasion to show later, Donne kept copies of some of his 
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Yourself.” The only letter in the 1651 collection of which we stijj 
possess the manuscript can be shown to have been printed from a 
transcript in which the address was annotated and “ brought up-to. 
date.” 

All the evidence supports the conclusion that the ten letters under 
discussion were printed directly from the originals. ‘The importance 
of this conclusion in any consideration of the palzographical questions 
raised by the text of these ten letters scarcely needs to be pointed out. 
Its other implications will be discussed later. 


II. Among the Letters to Severall Persons are two which we may 
conveniently denote by A and B. A (Letters, p. 120 ; Gosse, i, 290) 
is addressed “ To Sir H. Wootton,” and was written from Amiens 
circa 14/24 January 1611/2; B (Letters, p. 54; Gosse, i, 239) is 
addressed “To Sir H. Goodere,”’ and was written from Paris in 
February or March 1611/2 (not, as Gosse dates it, ‘‘ in the summer 
or early autumn of 1610 ”’). 

In A Donne informs his correspondent : 

I writ to you by M* Pory the 17 of Fan. here [i.e. 7/17 Jan.], and he 
carried that Letter to Paris, to gather news, like a snowball. . . . Hold 
me still in your own love, and proceed in that noble testimony of it, of 
which your letter by M. Pory spoke, (which is the only Letter that I have 
received, since I came away). 


In B he writes : 


I have yet received but one Letter from you which was of the 10 of 
December by M. Pory. 


Pory was still in Paris at the end of March 1612, and cannot have 
brought Donne letters from England more than once during this 
period. As Donne tells us in A that Pory brought him only one 
letter, it follows that A and B were written to the same correspondent, 
and that one at least of these letters must be wrongly addressed. 

A contains nothing to confirm the accuracy of its address to 
Wotton, and much to suggest that it was written to Goodere. It 
opens with a reference to Donne’s weekly letters to his correspondent. 
Donne is known to have written weekly letters to Goodere, but there 
is no evidence that any other of his correspondents was thus favoured. 
Wotton and Donne were indisputably old and close friends, but our 
knowledge of their relations makes it improbable that they corre- 
sponded frequently about this time. ‘Towards the close of A occurs 
the following passage : 
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I have been a great while more mannerly towards my Lady Bedford, 
then to trouble her with any of mine own verses, but having found these 
French verses accompanied with a great deal of reputation here, I could 
not forbear to aske her leave to send them. I writ to you by Mr". Pory the 
17 of Jan. here, and he carried that Letter to Paris, to gather news, like a 
snowball. He told me that Pindar is gone to Constantinople with Com- 
mission to remove and succeed Glover ; I am afraid you have neglected 
that businesse. Continue me in M. Martins good opinion : 


Donne frequently communicates with the Countess of Bedford 
through Goodere, who was apparently in her employ for a period of 
some years beginning about 1608, and who, there is reason to believe, 
introduced Donne to her ; there is no trace of any connection between 
Lady Bedford and Wotton. The reference to Pindar implies that 
Donne’s correspondent had hoped to be appointed to the Embassy to 
Constantinople, a post much below Wotton’s dignity and diplomatic 
status; Goodere, who was making desperate attempts to repair 
his fortunes at this period, may have tried to obtain this appoint- 
ment. The last sentence of the passage refers to the lawyer, 
Richard Martin, who appears to have been a particular friend of 
Goodere. 

The contents of B, on the other hand, all attest the correctness of 
its address. Its opening : 

If this which I send you enclosed give me right intelligence, I present 
you a way by which you may redeem all your former wastes, and recom- 
pense your ill fortunes, in having sometimes apprehended unsuccessfull 
suits, and (that which I presume you affect most) ease yourself from all 
future inquisition of widowes or such businesses as aske so over industrious 
a pursuit, as devest a man from his best happinesse of enjoying himself, 


is particularly applicable to Goodere, whose financial difficulties have 
already been mentioned, and who tried more than once to marry a 
rich widow. The mention, later in B, of Mr. Fowler (Letters, 
Pp. 55; Gosse, i, 240) alludes to Donne’s unsuccessful attempt, with 
Goodere’s help, to obtain Fowler’s post as secretary to the Queen. 
The references to Martin, Brooke, Hakewill, Garrard, Inigo Jones 
and Sir Robert Cotton (zbid.) show that Donne’s correspondent was 
familiar with the circle of wits who met at the Mermaid Tavern ; 
Goodere was a member of that circle. In this letter, as in A, Donne 
sends greetings to Lady Bedford (Letters, p. 56 ; Gosse, i, 240).! 


* The 1651 text has my Lord of Bedford, but it is almost ¢ertain that Donne 
wrote my L. of Bedford, and that the printer incorrectly expand L. to Lord. 
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Thus all the evidence leads us to conclude that both letters were 
written to Goodere. 


III. C, D and E are three closely-related letters printed in the 
volume of 1651. C (Letters, p. 179 ; Gosse, ii, 24) is addressed “ To 
my worthy friend G. K.,” and is dated “Jan. 19” [1613/4]!; 
D (Letters, p. 182 [misprinted 183] ; Gosse, ii, 35) is addressed “ To 
Sir G. B.,” and can be dated only by the internal evidence about to 
be quoted. 

In C Donne writes : 


This needs no enlargement since it hath the honour to convey one from 
M. Gherard. But though by telling me, it was a bold letter, I had leave 
to open it, and that I have a little itch to make some animadversions & 
Criticismes upon it. . . . 


And.ends : 
Your very true and affectionate servant 
J. Donne. 


Which name when there is any empty corner in your discourse with that noble 
Lady at Ashby, I humbly beseech you to present to her as one more devoted to 
her service then perchance you will say. 


In D he writes : 


Sir, even in the Letter it self to me, I deprehend much inclination to 
chide me : and it is but out of your habit of good language that you spare 
me. So little occasion as that postscript of mine, could not bring you so 
near to it, if nothing else were mistaken, which (so God help me) was so 
little, that I remember not what it was, and I would no more hear again 
what I write in an officious Letter, then what I said at a drunken supper. 
I had no purpose to exercise your diligence in presenting my name to that 
Lady, but either I did, or should have said, that I writ onely to fill up any 
empty corner in your discourse. So, Sir, the reading of the Letter, was 
a kinde of travell to me, but when I came to the paper inclosed, I was 
brought to bed of a monster. To express myself vehemently quickly, | 
must say, that I can scarce think, that you have read M. Gherards letter 
rightly, therefore I send you back your own again. 


There can be no reasonable doubt that the passage quoted from D 
refers to the contents and postscript of C ; the repetition of the 
phrase any empty corner in your discourse, and the references in both 
C and D to a letter from Garrard forwarded to the correspondent by 
Donne, can hardly be coincidences. We may safely conclude that 
C and D were written to the same correspondent. 


1 Not, as Gosse dates it, 1612/3. 
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E (Letters, p. 167 ; Gosse, ii, 37), the third letter of this group, is 
addressed “'To Sir H. G.”; its date, March 14 [1613/4], can 
be proved to be correct, and there is no reason to doubt that it was 
written to Sir Henry Goodere. In it Donne writes : 

Of that which you writ concerning a Book of the Nullity, I have heard 
no syllable any other way. If you have received it by good hands, I 
beleeve it with you: otherwise the report is naturally very incredible. 
Though the answering of it be a work for some, both of better abilities 
really, and in common reputation also, yet I was like enough to have had 
some knowledge thereof. 


Now, in C, some two months earlier, he had written : 


. . . the rest of your Letter, to which, Sir, I can only say in generall, 
that some appearances have been here, of some treatise concerning this 
Nullity, which are said to proceed from Geneva ; but are beleeved to have 
been done within doors, by encouragement of some whose names I will 
not commit to this letter. 


Since Donne says in E that he has heard of the “ Book of the 
Nullity ” from only one source, we must conclude that C’, D and E 
were all written to the same correspondent, i.e. to Goodere. 

The somewhat scanty internal evidence of C and D supports this 


assumption. Garrard is known to have corresponded with Goodere. 
“The noble Lady at Ashby,” referred to in the postscript to C, and 
again in D, was the Countess of Huntingdon, with whom Goodere 
seems to have established about this time a relation similar to that 
existing formerly between himself and Lady Bedford. Donne owed 
his re-introduction to Lady Huntingdon to Goodere, and his letters 
to the latter often contain messages for her. 


IV. F and G denote other related letters printed in 1651. F 
(Letters, p. 199 ; Gosse, ii, 150) is addressed “ To the worthy Knight 
Sir Tho. Lucy,” and is correctly dated 11 Oct. 1621; G (Letters, 
p. 226; Gosse, ii, 152) is addressed “ To Sir H. G. at Polesworth,” 
and can be proved to have been written on 25 October, 1621. 

In F Donne writes : 

Of my Lford] of Donc[aster] we are only assured, that he is in a good 
way of convalescence ; but of any audience nothing yet. Slacken not 
your hold of my L. Treasurer, for I have been told that you are in his 
care. I send you a Copy of that Sermon, but it is not my copy, which I 
thought my L. of South-hampton would have sent me backe. This you 
must be pleased to let me have again, for I borrow it ; for the other, I will 
pretermit no time to write it ; though in good faith, I have half forgot it. 
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If in any letter I leave out the name of the La[dy] Hunt[ingdon] or the La, 
Burdell, or your daughters, tell them, that I named them. I take the 
falshood upon me ; for I intend it very really, and very humbly, where [ 
am good for anything in any of their services. Our blessed Saviour 
continue and enlarge his blessings to you all, Amen. 

Your humble servant in Chr. Fes. 
11 Octob. 1621. J. Donne. 


Why do you say nothing of , my little book of Cases. 


In G he informs his correspondent : 


This 25 I have your letter of 21, which I tell you so punctually, 
because by it, nor by any other, I doe not discern that you received my 
pacquet of Books ; not that I looked for so quick a return of the Sermon, 
nor of my Cases of conscience, but that I forget so absolutely what I write, 
and am so sure that I write confidently to you, that it is some pain to 
remain in any jealousie that any Letter is miscarried. ‘That which I writ 
to you of my L. Treasur. disposition to you, I had from M*‘ Har; and! 
understood it to be his desire to convey it through me. The last account 
which we have of my L. Donc. is, by Letters the 2° of this ; by which also 
we saw, that the first Letters of his convalescence, were but propheticall ; 
pe was let blood a second time, and is not strong enough yet to receive 
audience. 


The fact that F and G, written within a fortnight of each other, both 
contain references to a sermon, a borrowed copy of Donne’s Cases of 


Conscience, the Lord Treasurer and Doncaster, makes it impossible 
to doubt that Donne is here writing to the same correspondent. 

The contents of F show that it cannot have been written to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, and point unmistakably to Goodere as the true 
addressee. It is obvious from the context that “ your daughters” 
were not mere children. In 1621 Lucy’s two eldest girls were seven 
and five respectively; on the other hand, Goodere’s daughters, 
who are mentioned frequently and affectionately in Donne’s letters 
of this period, were all grown up. There is no evidence that Lucy 
was ever in financial difficulties, whereas Goodere’s affairs were still 
“in the hands of the Treasurer ” a year after the date of this letter. 
The reference to Lady Huntingdon is a clue which has already been 
discussed. Finally, we may add that, of the sermons referred to in 
F, one (probably that which Donne had “half forgot”) was 
apparently that asked for by Goodere some weeks earlier ; Donne 
wrote to him at Polesworth, on August 30, 1621 (Lefters, p. 154; 
Gosse, ii, 141) : 

I have but one excuse for not sending you the Sermon that you do me 
the honour to command, and I foresee, that before I take my hand from 
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this paper, I shall lose the benefit of that excuse ; it is, that for more than 
twenty days, I have been travelled with a pain, in my right wrist, so like 
the Gout, as makes me unable to write. . . . Sir, I beseech you, at first, 
tell your company, that I decline not the service out of sullennesse or 
lazinesse, nor that any fortune damps me so much, as that I am not sensible 
of the honour of their commanding it, but a meer inexperience whether 
| be able to write eight hours or no ; but I will try next week, and either 
do it, for their service, or sink in their service. 


Since there is no reason to suspect the accuracy of G’s address, 
we must conclude that here again both letters were written to 
Goodere. 


V. H and J are another pair of related letters found in the 
volume of 1651. H (Letters, p. 229; Gosse, ii, 166) is addressed 
“To Sir H. G.,” and must have been written about September 
17-19, 1622; I (Letters, p. 184; Gosse, ii, 170) is addressed “‘ To 
the Honourable Knight Sir G. P.,” and its date, October 18, 1622, 
proves correct. 

In H Donne writes : 


I know not whether any Letter from your son, or any other report, 
may have given you mention of me; he writ to me from the Compter, 
that he was under a trifling arrest, and that 3' and some little more would 


discharge him. I sent my man with that money, but bid him see it 
emploied for his disch: : he found more actions, and returned. Next 
day he writ to me that 8’ would discharge him, and that M* Selden would 
lay down half. But M* Selden and I speaking together, thought that the 
fittest way, to respite all, till, in a few daies, by his writing to you, we might 
be directed therein ; and in the mean time, took order with the Keeper to 
accomodate him, and I bade my man Martin, as from himself, to serve 
his present want with some things. Since we told him, that we would 
attend a return of his Letter to you, I heard no more of him, but I hear he 
Is Out. 


And in I: 


For that which you write concerning your son, I onely gave my man 
Martin in charge, to use his interest in the Keeper, that your son should 
fall under no wants there, which it seems your son discharged, for I hear 
not of them. For other trifles, I bad my man let him have whatsoever 
he asked, so, as it might seem to come from him, and not me ; and laying 
that look upon it, it came to almost nothing. 


These extracts are sufficient to prove that both H and J were written 
to the same correspondent, but do not indicate which letter, if either, 
is correctly addressed. Fortunately we are able to show from 
internal evidence that both were written to Sir Henry Goodere. 
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There is no reason to suspect the address of H, in which Donne 
refers to his correspondent’s “ businesses being devolved into the 
hands of the Treasurer,” and presents “ my thankfull services to 
your good daughters.” 

I begins as follows : 


I would have intermitted this week without writing, if I had not found 
the name of my Lady Huntington in your Letter. The devotion which I 
owe, and (in good faith) pay in my best prayers for her good, in all kinde 
awakens me to present my humble thanks for this, that her Ladiship 
retains my name in her memory. 


The reference to Lady Huntingdon, and to Donne’s weekly letters 
to his correspondent are clues which have already been mentioned 
as pointing to Goodere. Later in J Donne writes : 


I say nothing to you of forein names in this letter, because your son 
Sir Francis is here. 


This is Sir Henry Goodere’s son-in-law, Sir Francis Nethersole, 
secretary to the Electress Palatine, whom Chichester had sent to 
England to put before James I the state of affairs in the Palatinate ; 
Nethersole landed in England on September 24, three weeks before 
the date of Donne’s letter. 


VI. #, K and L are a group of three letters printed in 1651. 
F (Letters, p. 127 ; Gosse, i, 295) is addressed ‘“‘ To the Honorable 
Knight Sir H. Goodere,” and correctly dated “‘ Paris the 9 Apr. 1612 
here ” [i.e. 30 Mar./g Apr.]; K (Letters, p. 73 ; Gosse, i, 305) is 
addressed “‘ To Sir G. F.,” and can be proved to have been written 
on April 3/13, 1612 ; L (Letters, p. 253 ; Gosse, i, 301) has no address, 
and must have been written not earlier than April 4/14, 1612. 

In ¥ Donne writes : 


That Cook of which you writ to me, is come hither, and hath brought 
me other Letters, but not those of which you writ to me, which pacquet, 
he saies, you received again of him ; whether by his falshood, or by your 
diligence in seeking a worthier messenger, I know not ; but I am sure I 
never lost anything with more sorrow, because I am thereby left still in 
uncertainties, and irresolutions, of that which I desire much to know in 
womens businesses. 


In K he writes : 


I writ to you once this week before ; yet I write again, both because 
it seems a kind of resisting of grace, to omit any commodity of sending 
into England . . . and in that fashion, I mean one way or other, first or last, 
I hope all the Letters which have been addressed to us by one another, 
are safely arrived, except perchance that pacquet by the Cook be not, of 
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which before this time you are cleare ; for I received (as I told you) a 
Letter by M. Nat. Rich, and if you sent none by him, then it was that 
Letter, which the Cook tells you he delivered to M. Rich ; which, with all 
my criticismes, I cannot reconcile ; because in your last Letter, I find 
mention of things formerly written, which I have not found. However, 
I am yet in the same perplexity, which I mentioned before ; which is, 
that I have received no syllable, neither from her self, nor by any other, 
how my wife hath passed her danger, nor do I know whether I be increased 
by a childe, or diminished by the losse of a wife. 


In L: 

I dare not tell you how manie letters I have received from you since 
I came to this Towne ; I had three the first by the Cooke, who brought 
none but yours, nor ever came to me, to let me know what became of the 


rest. 


The extract from LZ shows that the Cook only once brought letters 
to Donne, and from only one correspondent. Consequently these 
three letters must all have been written to the same person. 

The contents of 7 confirm the accuracy of its address, and what 
internal evidence K and L contain indicates that these also were 
written to Goodere. 

In Donne writes : 

When I came to this Town I found M' Matthew, diligent to finde a 
means to write to you; so that at this time, when there go so many, I 
cannot doubt but he provides himself, therefore I did not ask his com- 
mandement, nor offer him the service of this Pacquet. 


Goodere was a trusted friend of Tobie Matthew, and during the 
latter’s absence abroad helped to look after his affairs in England. 
K closes with the following passage : 
Therefore give me leave to end this, in which if you did not finde the 
remembrance of my humblest services to my Lady Bedford, your love and 
faith ought to try all the experiments of pouders, and dryings, and water- 


ings to discover some lines which appeared not ; because it is impossible 
that a Letter should come from me, with such an ungrateful silence. 


Goodere’s connection with Lady Bedford has already been discussed. 

In L Donne sends through his correspondent greetings to Sir 
Thomas Roe, who can be shown to have had close connections with 
Goodere. 

Finally, we may remark that in the volume of 1651 more letters 
are addressed to Goodere than to any other correspondent, and that 
only one of these appears to be incorrectly addressed. I hope to 
deal with the significance of these points on another occasion. 





A MANUSCRIPT OF JAMES SHIRLEY’S 
COURT SECRET 


By R. G. Howartu ! 


LANGBAINE in 1691 2 mentioned the existence of some of James 
Shirley’s plays in manuscript. One such play remained unidentified 
in Worcester College Library, Oxford (Plays 9.21). For convenience 
the title ““ Don Manuell ” had been supplied, but the play is actually 
a version of The Court Secret, one of Shirley’s Six New Playes 
published in 1653. It may have reached the library in 1777 from 
the collection of William Gower ; if so, the probability is that it was 
at one time in the possession of Langbaine himself.* 

A comparison with the printed text reveals remarkable diver- 
gencies, and leaves no doubt that the manuscript is an early version, 
even the first sketch of the play. Though not holograph, it was 
almost certainly the only copy existing until the time of revision for 
publication. There is no evidence that Shirley made or allowed 
transcripts of his manuscript plays. His play, The Gentleman of 
Venice, lost from 1639 to 1655, when it was recovered and printed, 
could only have been preserved in one copy. The Court Secret is 
known to have been completed in 1642, and this must be the date 
of the manuscript. 

The manuscript did not, however, remain in its original state. 
Many years after the reshaping which took place in 1653, a new and 
thorough revision of the first text was made, apparently by Shirley 
again. The nature of this revision, with the presence of an added 
induction, shows that a production was contemplated. The 
manuscript now consists of 30 leaves, the first 27 occupied by the 
text of the play, in one hand (A), with many excisions, alterations, 
and additions in another (B, Shirley’s), extending to fol. [28]; the 
last 2 by an “ Inductio,” written on one side only, in a third hand 


* IT am indebted to Dr. W. W. Greg for suggestions and criticism. 
* Account of the English Dramatick Poets, p. 475. 
* See Wilkinson, “ Worcester College Library,” in Proc. and Papers of the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society, i, Pt. iv, p. 277. 
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(C). That the induction had not always been part of the volume 
is shown by the state of these leaves. They are much discoloured, 
and had been folded up together. But the watermark is 
identical with that of the preceding leaves, and the text of the 
induction has been corrected by the same hand B. Moreover the 
two leaves when folded were endorsed by B as follows: “ In- 
duction to y® Court Secret,” and “ Rose & Crown Court,” at 
opposite ends. The induction, then, was intended for the play, and 
there is no reason to think that it was written by any other than 
Shirley. ‘“ Rose & Crown Court” bears upon this. From ?1644 
to 21666 Shirley taught school in London, “ mostly in the White- 
friers,”! or in Shoe-lane,? and lived “near to Fleet-street,” ° 
whence with his wife he was driven by the Great Fire into the 
adjoining parish of St. Giles in the Fields. Possibly his home was in 
Rose and Crown Court, which opened off Shoe-lane near Fleet 
Street.* When the induction had been copied for him from his 
rough papers, it seems on some of the same stock of paper as the 
play, he apparently corrected it rather hurriedly, folded and endorsed 
it, adding his address, and perhaps sent it off to the manager who 
already had the play. 

Throughout the text of the play and the induction, pencil 


markings and slight substitutions, in perhaps yet another hand (D), 
occur. These may have been made in the theatre. 

The date of the performance, if it took place, is given by the date 
of the induction, which, in itself an interesting piece of work, must 
belong to the years immediately following 1660. In this induction 
Spectator and Prolocutor discuss from opposite sides the use of 


prologues. I quote two passages : 


(1) Pro: and do not they, 
who to be thought to vnderstand a play 
find nothing but the faults ? a Prologue might 
present some method here how to Iudge right. 
Sp I cannot thinke that any man should be 
tied vp to Iudge by rules that is borne free 
Prologues are bold and petulant that dare 
Prescribe to iudges, what they must declare. 
(fol. [29].) 


1 Wood, Athene Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, iii, cols. 737-38. 
* Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Clark, ii, p. 228. 

* Wood, op. cit., col. 740. 

* Stow, Survey of London, ed. Strype, 1720, ii, p. 282. 
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(2) . . . Wit nere climb’d his Achme till this age 
never were men so nimble for the stage. 
Either to iudge or write tis com to passe 
wit’s as high now as our late Treason was. 
we ha’ been swinging rebells, from that sin 
did our Conversion to this wit begin 4 


(fol. [30].) 


Both extracts seem to bring us near the first flush of the Restora- 
tion. The earliest recorded performance of The Court Secret was 
on August 18, 1664, when Mrs. Pepys saw it as “a new play, 

. the worst that ever she saw in her life.”’2 There is thus a 
primd facie case for the view that The Court Secret was produced in 
1664 from this manuscript. 

Yet the play had already been in print for eleven years, in a much 
superior form, and apparently there is no reason why this should 
not have been used. It is here that some difficulty caused by 
changed conditions under the Commonwealth may be suspected. The 
Court Secret stands almost alone as a play composed for the Caroline, 
but produced first on the Restoration, stage. The interval had seen its 
publication, and the complicating factor may have been the publisher, 
Humphrey Moseley. The Court Secret was begun somewhere 
about April 26, 1642 (the date of the licensing of Shirley’s previous 
play, The Sisters), and had not been licensed for presentation when 
Sir Henry Herbert closed his office book on June 8 of the same year 
But though “ Never Acted,” it had been “ prepared for the Scene 
at Black-Friers,” according to its title-page, and “ happened to 
receive birth, when the Stage was interdicted,” as Shirley explains 
in the dedication. On September 4, 1646, five of Shirley’s plays, 
namely The Brothers, The Sisters, The Doubtfull Heir, The Imposture, 
and The Cardinall, were entered in the Stationers’ Register to 
Robinson and Moseley. All these were printed in 1652 with separate 

title-pages and included in Six New Playes, which bears the date 
1653 on the general title-page. The sixth play of the volume was 
The Court Secret, entered to Moseley alone on September 10, 1653, 
and printed in that year. 

The Court Secret was acted as a new play in 1664 by the King’s 


1 Numerous corrections, some doubtful, were made in these lines by B, and 
D scored out “ late Treason was.’ 
Pepys’s ade ed. Wheatley, iv, p.- 221. 
* Malone, Variorum Shakespeare, iii, 231 n. 7, 242. There is little doubt that 
we have the complete record of the licensing of Shirley’s plays. 
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Men under Thomas Killigrew at the Theatre Royal in Bridges 
Street,! and again in 1682,? at the second Theatre Royal, which is 
probably the performance witnessed by Langbaine.’ It seems highly 
significant that although the other five plays of the Six appear all 
together in the list of plays allotted to Killigrew about January 12, 
1668/9,4 The Court Secret is absent, nor does it figure in any other 
list. The copyright rested with Humphrey Moseley, and there is 
reason to believe that he looked upon himself as the sole disposer 
of the performing rights in this as well as other (manuscript) 
plays. The warrant of the Lord Chamberlain Essex, dated 
August 7, 1641, to the Stationers’ Company on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Servants,5 had directed “that noe Playes belonging to 
them [these plays included The doubtfull Heire, The Imposture, 
The Brothers, three of Shirley’s Six New Playes] bee put in Print 
whout their knowledge & consent.” Doubtless this suggested 
to Moseley the possibility of making a counterclaim: that a 
publisher, especially of a play which had not been acted, had a right 
to protest against the acting of what was entirely his property. On 
August 30, 1660, he wrote thus to Herbert, the reinstated Master 
of the Revels : 6 


Ss 
I haue beene very much solicited by the Gentlemen Actors of the Red 
Bull for a Note under my hand to certifie unto your Wor?. what Agreement 
I had made with M" Rhodes of the Cock-Pitt Playhouse ; Truly (S*.) I am 
so farr from any Agreement with him, That I neuer so much as Treated 
with him, nor w*, Any from him ; neither did I euer Consent Directly 
or Indirectly, yt hee, or any others should Act any Playes That doe belong 
to mee without my Knowledge and Consent had & Procured. And the 
same allsoe I doe Certifie concerning The Whitefryers Playhouse, & 
Players. S*. This is all I haue to trouble you withall att Present, & There- 
fore I shall take The Boldnesse, to, 

Remaine 

Your Wor?. most Humble Seruant 

HUMPHREY MOSELEY 


But if The Court Secret was concerned, Shirley was not the man 
to neglect his own interests. Like others, he had seized the occasion 


‘ Pepys, op. cit.; Genest, Account of the English Stage, i, 351-52. 
; Genest, op. cit. 
, Ob. cit. p. 475. 
r See Nicoll, Restoration Drama, 315-16. : 
See Chambers, “Plays of the King’s Men in 1641,” Malone Society’s 
Collections, iv and v, 364-69. 
Malone, op. cit. iii, 249 ; Thaler, Shakespeare to Sheridan, opp. p. 122. 
20 
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to address an ode of welcome to Charles II,! and he must have taken 
an interest in the reopening of the theatres. The popularity of his 
plays is shown by the fact that they were among the first revived, 
Each of the companies would be eager to secure a play of his that 
had not been acted before. We may assume on Shirley’s part a 
natural desire to sell the acting right to one company—and he would 
prefer the King’s Men—with a natural objection to Moseley’s 
attitude, which could not have been foreseen in 1653. Yet Moseley, 
with every show of right, must have succeeded in impressing Herbert, 
who would therefore refuse to license the production of The Court 
Secret unless it had the sanction of Moseley, or—after his death—of 
his heirs. Whereupon Shirley brings to light an old version, which, 
after some touching up and preparation for the stage, and with the 
addition of an induction, is produced unhindered, since it differs so 
much from the published copy as to merit the style of “‘ a new play.” 

There is no evidence in the shape of prompter’s notes to show that 
this manuscript was actually used in the theatre. But just as the 
manuscript is (as text and handwriting show) itself a copy of the 
original “ fowle papers,” made by a hand other than the author’s, so 
probably a fresh copy was now made from this scored, interlined, 
and perhaps already damaged manuscript, for the use of the prompter. 

Don Manuell in hand A is too clearly and continuously written to 
be a first draft, and has certain copyist’s errors that reveal its 
character. It reproduces exactly peculiarities of spelling and 
grammar which must have stood in Shirley’s own draft. Hand B, 
which has corrected the errors and revised throughout, both adding 
and subtracting, bears distinct resemblances to the writing of Shirley’s 
will (a holograph and signed draft preserved at Somerset House), 
and also in some degree to the writing of the less formal portion of 
Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Poetry 88, poems signed “I. Shirley,” 
which I have ascertained by means of the will to be in his hand. 
Further, hand B in Don Manuell has added two unmistakably 
Shirleian passages : 

(1) I know not what to act. to pause is dangerous 
and to proceed a boldnes without safety 


since he can find no [loue] kindnes 2 to answer mine, 
I wish he would do something that might change 


1 See Thorn-Drury, A Little Ark, 1921. ; 

® In quotations from the MS., words and passages deleted are represented in 
heavy type and within square brackets, additions in italics. Here and below the 
alteration is in hand B. 
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my affection into anger that I might 
reuenge my loue upon him as my enemy 
and quit his cold reward. (fol. 15.) 


(2) And sister 
twas the same beame, that lead you in those dark 
affections to me, to Prince Antonio, 
thus by a secret influence of [starres] heaven 
our stormes dispose us to our happinesse. 
Mendoza you must own me too, your son, 
while your Clarissa sayes, shee’s mine. 

(fol. 28.) 


No poet of the new era would have written like that.! 

I have attempted to bring together isolated facts and to suggest 
probabilities, in order to account for the condition of the manuscript. 
The evidence is not complete, and a different explanation may be 
possible. Intrinsically the play is of great interest, in its three 
stages: (1) Don Manuell, (2) the 1653 edition,? and (3) the ?1664 
revision. 

(1) contains 2,366 lines, (2) 2,610 (the numbering being of MS. 
lines and print lines, respectively) ; but the difference is greater than 
amere lengthening by 244 lines would lead one to suppose. Nothing 
short of printing the entire text of (1) would give a proper under- 
standing of its nature. It contains scenes and portions of scenes 
that are not in (2), and in addition there are several characters 
namely, Claudia, Julio, Jaques, Leonora, “‘ an other gentlewoman,” 
a Dominican friar, and Surgeons, that were afterwards dropped. 
Comparison reveals a fresh arrangement of material in (2), the 
object being to exploit to the full the dramatic possibilities of 
the plot, to develop the characters and remove incongruities, 
and finally to introduce the veneer of sentiment and poetry which 
is rarely absent from a play of Shirley’s. One remarkable change 

? The identification of the reviser with Shirley is further strengthened by the 
evidence of Parallels between the additions in the MS. and his published plays. 


Eg. on f. 18° the reviser altered “‘ I grow stiffe with my cold already ” to “ I grow 
stiffe already, w™ y* imagination.” Cf. The Traytor, 1635, ii, C3": 
“ Tis horrid, affrights nature, I grow stiffe 
With the imagination.” 
On f. 6°, “ most vnheard of impudence ” becomes “ a prodigious impudence.” 
“Prodigious ” is Shirley’s favourite epithet. 

_* During the Commonwealth period Shirley was necessarily much occupied 
with the preparation of unpublished works for the press. For example, he 
finished the revision of Honoria and Mammon, and completely refashioned many 
. These, indeed, provide very instructive parallels to the revision of Don 
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for the better occurs in the part of Pedro, the mischievoys 
servant who, holding the key to the secret, has his master 
Mendoza in continual terror. In the first version Pedro makes 
use of his power in order to exercise a native lustfulness in his 
master’s household, and to crown it demands Mendoza’s daughter 
as his mistress. ‘The outraged father will bear with him no longer, 
and claps him into a vault. In the revision the more disagreeable 
traits in Pedro are refined away : he merely pretends to be a monster, 
demands Clara in sport; and so skilfully and impishly does he play 
upon the fears and feelings of Mendoza that the old man can never 
bring himself to deal resolutely with him, or even allow him out of his 
sight. ‘The gain in humour is tremendous ; at the same time one 
can readily conceive the greater suitability of the former version to 
Restoration taste. 

With (3) the aim of the reviser was both artistic and practical : to 
polish the text and prepare it for acting. ‘The part of Claudia, and 
many speeches that do not immediately concern the action, are cut; 
names are altered ; some stage directions supplied, and others moved 
from right to left of the page; additions made to render the 
succession of events plainer. The two added passages which have 
been quoted above are the most important and characteristic. One 
curious circumstance is that many lines are deleted which appear 
also in (2) ; nor can the reviser be shown to have had any recourse 
to (2) in inserting lines or words, except perhaps where corrections 
correspond to what stands in the authoritative text. 

It seems best to give, for purposes of comparison, the opening 
scene of the manuscript, with the alterations indicated, and the same 
scene of the printed text. In the latter a certain condensation and 
tightening up are observable—something which marks the more 
conservative parts of the revision—accompanied by the early intro- 
duction of motives that appear later in the manuscript. 


THe MANUSCRIPT 
st: I 
Act 1: 


Enter Don Manuell at one Dore, at the other 
Maria lead by a Nobleman, [Claudia] Ladies Attendant 


Ma: Don Manuell, you were wanted at the Court 
last night, the revells were but dull without you, 
the Ladies wish’d your presence. 
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Man. ‘To make ’em merry ? 
I am their mirth it seemes. she letts fall a Iewell 
your Graces— 
Ma: _ tis none of mine, or if it were 
I haue no fancie to receiue agen 
what once falls from me, [be it] Iewell, gloue, or seruant 
[Clau:] [nob lg There’s morrall in’t, [didst not obserue ?] I do not 
re 


(Man. It became my humility to stoope for it. 
Mar. That trouble deseru’d a better recompence 
he will not vnderstand me.]| 
2 No: Don Antonio the prince of portugall [Madam] Ent: Antonio. 
An: I was at your lodgings Madam to attend you ; 
hearing you wou’d 2 this way I made some hast 
to waite upon your highnes, are you for 


the gallery, or the garden ? 
Mar: which your highnes please, 
2. So the prince has tooke my office. 
I. he Courts our Infanta close. 
2. was’t not a jewell the princesse Maria. drop’d ? 


Man, She ownes it not I know not what this meanes 
I. No harme to you vpon my life 
; tis a grace, we do not envy you my lord 
Man ’twere an insolence 
aboue her mercy to forgiue in me. 
to thinke she meant it grace, or I apply it 
at such a distance of my blood and fortune 
this in a whisper but conveyd through Court, 
would forfeit me for euer, as y’ are honorable, 
preserue me in my humbler thoughts. 
2. wee are charmd. . 
if you will haue vs silent. 
[xb] 
Man: You oblige me 
Alas I am but a stranger yet at Court 
indeed to the kingdome, being borne abroad 
and yet I need not prompt your lordship to 
remember we had a Name, and family 
and fortune too in Spaine, till it grew worth 
the envy of some great man here, by whose arts 
my father was compeld to quit his Country. 
2. wee know the story Sir, and the great man 
Don Réderigo the kings 3 Brother, he is 
vnder the Rose, no changeling, and wee had 
No sorrow at your ffathers safe returne 


* Apparently the reviser wrote “nob 1” and then “ Ma” over it. But 
obviously “ nob 1” is the speaker. See below, “ 2 No:”’. ; 
mou’d ” seems to have stood here at first. 3 “kins,” MS. 
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*Tis owing to the goodnes of the prince 
Don Carlo when he came to portugall 
to Court in person, the faire Isabella. 
who pittying our story did command vs 
to waite vpon him home, with promise of 
our peace, and pardon ; and his hono™ is 
a full security for vs 
The prince can do becoming things ; but did not 
his Courtship thriue with Isabella ? some thing 
is whisperd here.— 
So fairely it engag’d Antonio 
her brother to returne with vs, to trie 
his fortune with Maria, whose consent 
might tie the two Crownes in a double chaine 
prince Carlo enter Carlo 
Don Manuell 
you are become a man of mighty businesse 
or I haue lost the interest of your friendship 
since wee left portugall [I do remember 
what my honour is engagd for, to your service, and 
time shall not cosen me by flight.] 
you oblige the obedience of your Creatures. 
where’s the king ? 
in’s bedchamber Sir, with Duke Mendoza 
Ile not interrupt em—Manuell let me see you oftner. 
your highnesse infinitly honours me 
My Lord we take our leaues 
an humble seruant to you both 
This Iewell troubles me 
I haue obserud the princesse scatter beames 
vpon me, and talke language with her eyes 
sometime, such as I dare not apprehend 
Enter Pedro. 
with safety of my selfe and honour, here 
here I find an other guest that will admit 
no share within my heart, wo’d you with me Sir ? [Ent’: pedro.] 
2 





I haue busines some affaires concernes the 
Marquis de Piracquo your lordships [vncle] father 
you do not know me Sir, I waite vpon 

the Duke Mendoza, since his Dutches died 

I haue obseru’d you neere his person. 

I had the honour to attend her Grace 


when she was Gouernesse to the [yong] prince Don Carlo. 
[and he does now acknowledge me a moueable 
within his family,] My name is pedro 

a poore kinsman of yours, if you be [Nephew] son to 
Marquis de Piracquo. 
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Man. Excuse me Sir 
I could not raise this knowledge from your lookes, 
if your relation be so neere, my father 
will give me an example [of] by his kindnes 
to shew you the Ciuilities become me, 
yet such a tie vpon our blood, might haue 
enclind you to bestow a visit on vs 
since we arriu’d. 

ped: I shall acquit my selfe 
if he vouchsafe to heare me Sir in priuate ; 

Man. I left him in the garden. 

; you much honour me 


Tue Court SECRET 
(Text of 1653) 


Act I. 


Enter at one dore Don Antonio leading Maria ; at 
another, two Gentlemen. 
1. The Prince of Portugal, Don Antonio—— 
2. He courts our Infanta close. 
1, And may deserve her. 


Enter Don Manuel. Maria lets fall a Fewel from 
her dress, he takes it up, and offers it to her. 
Man. Your Grace—— 
Mar. ’Tis none of mine, Don Manuel. 
Will your Highness walk ? Ex. Ant. & Mar. 
1. Observe you that ? 
2. The Prince seem’d not well pleas’d. 
Man. What doth the Princess mean ? 
I saw it fall from her. 
1. My eyes are witness, 
Noble Don Manuel. 
Man. My Lords, your servant. 
2. How do you like the Spanish Court ? Although 
My Lord your father were a native, yet 
Your birth and education were abroad ; 
Compell’d by your father’s destiny. 
Man. My unhappiness ! 
I have heard him say, some policies prevail’d 
To make him leave this Kingdom, and his fortunes, 
To try his fate at sea, till he found means 
To plant himself in Portugal, from whence 
He was but late reduc’d by the good Prince, 
With promise of a pardon ; and his honour 
Is'full securitie for us. 
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1. The Prince 
Can do becomin~ things, and knows good acts 
Are in themselves rewards ; but the report 
Was here, that fifteen thousand Ducats 
Were offer’d Roderigo our Kings brother, 
By your father Lord Piracquo, to assure 
His reconcilement here, for trespasses 
He did at sea. 

2. But not accepted. 
I know not which will be his more vexation, 
To know the Prince’s act, restore Piracquo, 
Or so much money lost. 


Enter Prince Carlo, and Celio his Page. 


1. The Prince. 
Car. Don Manuel, 
You are become a man of mighty business, 
Or I have lost some interest, I had 
Since I left Portugal ; but I’ll not chide. 
Where is the King ? 
2. In his Bed-chamber, Sir, 
With Duke Mendoza. 
Car. I'll not interrupt ’em. 
You may redeem your error, and we both 
Converse again. Exit. 
Man. You infinitely honor, 
And with it bind the obedience of your creature. 
1. Now he is going to his Mistris. 
2. To Clara 
The Duke Mendoza’s Daughter. 
Man. Mistris ? do you forget, my Lord, the treaty, 
And his own personall contract, the kiss warm 
On Isabella’s lip, and strengthned by the hope 
And expectation of another Mariage, 
Betwixt Anthonio and Maria his Sister ? 
1. We are us’d 
To freedom here, with as much innocence 
I may, perhaps, hereafter say, the Princess 
Maria meant you honor, when she dropt 
A Jewel ; Sir, it cannot be much blemish 
For you to own her service. 
Man. "Twere an insolence 
(Beyond her mercy to forgive) in me, 
To think she meant it grace, or I apply it 
At such a distance of my blood and fortune. 
This in a whisper, but convey’d through Court, 
Would forfeit me for ever: As y’ are honourable, 
Preserve me in my humbler thoughts. 
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1. Be confident. 
2. And pardon my expression ; Sir, your servant. Exe. 
Man. I have observ’d the Princess scatter beams 

Upon me, and talk language with her eyes 

Sometime, such as I dare not apprehend 

With safety, or Religion ; for I find 

My heart anothers conquest. But the Prince ! 

Why should he move my jealousie ?_ I know 

His amorous thoughts, already plac’d upon 

Fair Isabella, must inhabit there, 

And meet their just reward ; he cannot be 

So careless of his honour. 

















Enter Pedro. 


Ped. Can you direct me, Sir, to Don Piracquo, 
Your noble father? I bring affairs concern him. 
Man. You wait upon the Duke Mendoza, Sir ? 
Pe. I was i’ th’ first number of those attended 
His Dutchess, while she liv’d ; his Grace doth now 
Acknowledge me a waiting movable 
Within his family ; my name is Pedro, 
A poor kinsman of yours, if you be, Sir, 
My Lord Piracquo’s son, and might have been 
His heir, had not your! Mother been more fruitfull 
At sea, before she died, who left you an infant ; 
’Twas something to my prejudice, but your Father-—— 
Ma. Is in the privy Garden, Sir. 
Pe. Your servant. Exit. 
1 “you” 1653. 
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THOMAS TYRWHITT AND THE ROWLEY 
POEMS 


By L. F. PowELu 


THE imposture of the Rowley poems was completely demonstrated 
by their first editor, Thomas Tyrwhitt.! Tyrwhitt published the 
poems, anonymously, in 1777, under the title “‘ Poems supposed to 
have been written at Bristol, By Thomas Rowley, and others, in the 
Fifteenth Century ; the greatest part now first published from the 
most authentic copies, with an engraved specimen of one of the MSS. 
To which are added, A Preface, An Introductory Account of the 
several pieces, and A Glossary.” The book was printed for 
“'T. Payne and Son, at the Mews-Gate.” A reading of the Preface 
and the Introductory Account is sufficient to show that Tyrwhitt’s 
original intention was not exposure of a fraud, and it is hardly 
credible that a scholar of Tyrwhitt’s powers (amply shown in his 
recent edition of Chaucer) would have troubled to edit poems which 
he knew to be fabrications, or that he deliberately set out to hood- 
wink the public ; it is much more likely that he originally believed 
them to be authentic. The evidence in support of this alternative 
is very strong. It is the purpose of this paper to collect and examine 
this evidence, and also to give some account of the publication of 
Tyrwhitt’s edition. 

When Tyrwhitt published his edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, 1775-1778, he was a convinced Rowleian.2 Describing the 

* Other able demonstrators were Edmond Malone (Cursory Observations on 
the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, 1782) and Tom Warton (An Enquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, 1782). As early as 
1778 Warton had declared the poems to be spurious (History of English 
Poetry, vol. ii. pp. 153 ff.) ; he was “ inclined to believe ” that they were com- 
posed by Chatterton (Jbid. p. 157); in the ‘“‘ Emendations and Additions 
appended to this volume Warton wrote, “‘ What is here said of Rowlie, was not only 
written, but printed almost two years before the correct and complete edition of 
his Poems ap ”; the edition “served to exemplify and confirm every 
argument ” which he had produced in support of his suspicions of an imposture. 

* This was noticed by George Hardinge, 1743-1816, in his commentary to the 


letters of Daniel Wray, published by John Nichols in his Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, 1817. In a letter, apparently written in 1776, 
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stanza of seven verses, or rhyme royal, he says (vol. iv, p. 87 note) : 
“Rowley, who wrote in the reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV, 
with an uncommon harmony of numbers, has made the last verse of 
this stanza an Alexandrin ; and so has Milton in some of his juvenile 
compositions.” Again, in a note (vol. iv, p. 252) on “ Reeve’s Tale ” 
(4059), ‘‘ Behind the mill, under a levesell,”’ he cites “‘ Ellinoure and 
Juga,” which had been printed in the Town and Country Magazine 
for May 1769 ; after defining a “‘ levesel ”’ as “ a leafy seat, an arbour,” 
Tyrwhitt adds: “‘ Latterly, however, /evesel was used for bush ; 
as in this passage of Rowley’s Ellinoure and Fuga, st. iv, 3, 4, ‘ No 
mo the amblyng palfrie and the horne Shall from the lessel rouze the 
fox awaie.’”” The Glossary was published in 1778 and although 
he was not satisfied with his explanation of the Chaucerian word, he 
made no correction. Finally, in the Additional Notes to the third 
volume (p. 318), Tyrwhitt pleads for the publication of the Rowley 
poems : 

The influence of those malignant stars, which so long confined poor 
Rowley in his iron chest, seems still to predominate. Seriously it were 
much to be wished, that the gentleman, who is possessed of the still 
remaining fragments of this unfortunate author, would print them as 
soon as possible. If he should not have leisure or inclination to be the 
Editor he might easily find a proper person to take that trouble for him, as 
nothing more would be requisite, than to print the several pieces faith- 
fully from their respective MSS. distinguishing which of those MSS. are 
originals and which are transcripts, and also by whom, and when the 
transcripts were made, as far as that can be ascertained. 
























The Letter Book! of George Catcott, the Bristol pewterer, 
besides giving invaluable information about the publication of the 
poems, provides further evidence of Tyrwhitt’s belief in their 
authenticity. The earliest reference to him is given in a letter, 






Wray says : “‘ My friend Tyrwhitt . . . will assist Payne, I believe, in the publica- 
tion of Rowley’s pieces ; which again will bring that controversy to the bar of 
criticism.” inge notes: ‘‘I cannot help smiling at this bone. But it is a 
curious fact, though little noted, that even this acute, and sagacious critic, not only 
in his Preface to that publication, abstains from all censure of those who were 
advocates for the authenticity, and leaves it open; but had committed himself 
in his notes upon Chaucer, by recording Rowley as an ancient, and quoting a 
passage from him to illustrate Chaucer ! ” (Vol. 1, p. 158). 

* This Letter Book is in the Bristol Municipal Library. It consists of copies 
of the letters from Catcott’s correspondents, with his own replies. Catcott notes 
on the first page that he ‘“‘ began this MS. book March 26th, 1787.” I have to 
thank Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein for courteously drawing my attention to it, and 
my friend Mr. Owen Hoiloway, of Balliol College, for making numerous extracts 

it. The holographs of some of Tyrwhitt’s letters are in the Bristol Museum ; 
& comparison of these with the copies shows that Catcott is to be trusted. 
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dated January 19, 1776, of Dr. Francis Woodward ! to Catcott. 
“ Mr. Crofts 2 Friends name is Tyrwhitt a Gentleman of Fortune 
and great Character in the Literary World. I think the Bookseller, 
whom he intended to consult about the Publication is a Mr. Payne.” 
(Payne, it should be stated, was the publisher of the Canterbury 
Tales.) Catcott next quotes a letter of Crofts to Woodward, dated 
February 6, 1776, in which it is asserted that Tyrwhitt has no doubt 
of the antiquity and authenticity of the poems. Crofts adds that 
Tyrwhitt and Steevens are “engaged” and advises secrecy, 
Tyrwhitt, however, had not yet seen the manuscripts. On 
February 12 Catcott asked Crofts for the address to which they 
should be sent, and on the 2oth told him that he had sent them. 
Tyrwhitt’s acknowledgment, apparently the first letter he wrote to 
Catcott, is interesting as it settles a matter about which there has 
been some uncertainty—the price paid by the publisher for the 
manuscripts.? It is dated, from London, February 24, 1776, and 
runs as follows : 


Sir, Having understood from Mr. Crofts, that you wished to be 
informed of the safe Arrival of the Box, I write these few Lines to let 
you know, that I received it this Evening. I have not had time to examine 
the Contents, but in confidence that they will be found to agree with the 
Inventory, I am to inform you, that you may draw upon Mr. Thomas 
Payne at the Mews Gate, for 50 guineas, whenever you please. I am, 
Sir 

Your very humble Servant 
Tho’. Tyrwhitt. 


1 A native of Bristol, and physician to the Royal Infirmary there from 1757 
to 1769, when he migrated to Bath. He introduced or recommended Catcott to 
Goldsmith, Dr. Glyn, Lord Camden, and other of his fashionable patients. He 
was the intermediary between Crofts and Catcott. See Mr. Meyerstein’s Life of 
Chatterton, pp. 450 ff. 

Mr. Crofts must not be confused with the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, the author 
of Love and Madness. According to Catcott he was the Rev. Thomas Crofts, 
Chaplain to the Duke of Leeds, and was “ the Person who apply’d to Mr. Payne 
concerning the Publication of Rowley’s Poems.” Letter Book, p. 119. 

* Lort noted: “It is said that Messrs. Tyrwhyt and Stevens gave Catcot 
60 guineas for this collection.”” Quoted by Mr. Meyerstein, op. cit., p. 430 note. 
Tom Warton, writing in 1782, says that in 1773 or 1774—he was not precise— 
Catcott offered him “ the whole collection for seventy pounds.” Enquiry, p. 2. 
(Catcott, April 9, 1782, expressed astonishment at Warton’s statement.) Catcott 
himself valued the collection at 50 guineas in 1775. Writing to Milles on June 29, 
1775, he says: ‘“ The late Dr. Goldsmith offered me in presence of several wit- 
nesses . . . £200 for my MSS., which I refused solely because I would not hurt the 
sale of Mr. Barrett’s History of Bristol; but as I have reason to think he will never 
publish it, I am now willing . . . to dispose of them for 50 guineas, provided the 
purchaser will publish them with my introduction.” See also Meyersteim, 
Op. cit., pp. 452-53- 
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It was well known that William Barrett, the antiquarian 
surgeon, owned both “originals” and copies of several Rowley 
poems ; it was therefore considered desirable by Crofts, and probably 
also by Tyrwhitt, that Barrett’s co-operation in the proposed edition 
should be secured ; this is clear from the letter, February 6, 1776, 
which Crofts wrote to Woodward arranging for the deposit of the 
transcripts with Tyrwhitt : 

I think the intended Publication had better be kept a secret, ’till it is 
further advanced. Mean time can you put us in a way of getting at 
Barrett! Is there no method of prevailing on his vanity or other 
passion, to consent to the contemplating an Edition of all Rowley’s poetical 
works, 


Woodward passed the word on to Catcott, who wrote direct to Crofts 
on February 20: 

With regard to Mr. Barrett, I am perswaded you will never be able 
to get either Originals or Copies out of his hands, and I am well assur’d, 
that if he had the least Suspicion of the intended Publication, he would be 
so far from lending his Assistance, that on the contrary, he would endeavour 
all in his power to suppress it. 


Meanwhile Tyrwhitt settled down to the work of editing the 
material without delay and, not entirely convinced by internal 
evidence, proceeded to put searching questions to Catcott about the 
manuscripts. Woodward reports, March 7, that ‘‘ Mr. Tyrwhitt is 
more and more confirm’d in the Faith,” and a fortnight later, 
March 24, “‘ Mr. Tyrwhitt has written to Mr. Barrett, so I think, 
if I were you, I should lie quiet, and answer no Questions but to such 
as have a right to ask them. . . .” Tyrwhitt himself, after showing 
some impatience at Catcott’s dilatoriness in replying to his queries, 
expresses his satisfaction on April 27, adding: “The Poems are 
in the Press, and I should hope will be ready for Publication in the 
course of next winter.” Clearly Tyrwhitt strove to print Rowley 
“as soon as possible,” but without making any effort to see the 
“originals ” with his own eyes.! He was, however, compelled to 


* Warton, the historian of English literature and one of the protagonists in the 
Rowleian controversy, was similarly incurious ; although he was four or five times 
in Bristol, he never made any attempt to see the manuscripts. He was, he says 
in his Enquiry (1782, p. 3), “ inexorable to the many pressing invitations of Mr. 
George Catcott,” and waxes merry at the inaccuracies which a scrutiny on the spot 
would have prevented. He concludes his witty pamphlet with the pronouncement, 

t ' external arguments, such at least as have hitherto appeared, may be useful, 
but they are not necessary. They will hang out lights sometimes false, and fre- 
quently feeble. In the present case, external arguments have seldom served to 
any other purpose, than to embarrass our reasoning, to mislead the inquisitive, and 
to amuse the ignorant.” (Ibid. p. 125.) 
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make that effort by the interposition of Johnson and perhaps als 
by a growing scepticism. 

The intended edition was probably no close secret at this time— 
Catcott himself told Lord Charlemont, April 28, that “ Messrs, 
Tyrwhitt and Stevens, Gentlemen well qualified for the under- 
taking,” were at work on it—and news of it may have reached 
Johnson or Boswell. At any rate, they, on Monday, 29 April, made 
an excursion from Bath to Bristol and ‘“‘ enquired upon the spot into 
the authenticity of ‘ Rowley’s Poetry.’””! Johnson had always been 
among the disbelievers,2 and his careful examination of the 
“ originals,” confirmed him in his disbelief. Boswell returned to 
London on May 1 and Johnson a few days later, when it is certain 
that their verdict would become known. It soon reached the ears 
of George Steevens. Writing to Mrs. Thrale on May 16, Johnson 


says : 


Stevens seems to be connected with Tyrwhitt in publishing 
Chatterton’s poems; he came very anxiously to know the result of our 
enquiries, and though he says he always thought them forged, is not 
well pleased to find us so fully convinced. 


Steevens was, as we shall see, closely identified with the publica- 
tion, and, whatever his real views were on the authenticity of the 
poems, he was naturally not a little annoyed to find that the Literary 
Dictator, whose denunciation of Macpherson’s fabrications was 
fresh in men’s minds, had, after “‘ ocular demonstration,” pronounced 
against Rowley. Johnson’s letter was published by Mrs. Piozzi in 
1788 and Steevens replied to it, with his customary anonymity, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine : 


That eagerness in Mr. S. which Dr. Johnson construed into anxiety, 
was merely the effect of haste. When he called in Bolt-court, he had little 


1 Boswell’s Life of Fohnson, ed. Hill, iii, 50. Boswell’s original Journal, which 
I have been privileged to see, adds nothing relevant to my present purpose. 
other interesting details it tells us that the inn which disgusted the visitors 
was the White Lion (now no longer standing), and that Catcott was quite agitated. 
Boswell thought Barrett “a fine fellow.” See Colonel Ralph Isham’s Boswell 
Papers, vol. xi. : 

2 Walpole reports that at the Academy dinner, April 23, 1771, Goldsmith 
was “ laughed at by Dr. Johnson ” for his enthusiastic belief in ‘‘ the marvellous 
treasure of ancient poems lately discovered at Bristol.” Works, 1798, iv, 224- 
Catcott himself was well aware of Johnson’s opinion ; writing to Dr. Wm. Smith, 
May 26, 1775, he says: “ As for Dr. Johnson . . ., he is I am perswaded, too 
much prejudiced by the surmises of Dr. Piercy in disfavour of our ancient Dard, 
to be . . . reclaim’d from his Infidelity by any Arguments you can use in their 


[sic] favour. (Letter Book, p. 152.) 
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time to spare ; and being kept waiting till the Doctor could be prevailed 
on to leave his bed, might reasonably be allowed to urge the questions he 
came to propose, with some degree of earnestness and impatience. Mr.S. 
was that morning to set out for the country, where he expected to meet 
Mr. Tyrwhitt ; who, having heard of Dr. Johnson’s peremptory decision 
in the business of Rowley, very naturally wished to be acquainted with 
the particular circumstances on which that decision was founded. To 
obtain such intelligence for Mr. Tyrwhitt, was the sole object of Mr. S.’s 
early visit and precipitate enquiries. That Mr. S. always thought the 
Poems forged, is certain. That he was not pleased to find Dr. Johnson 
so fully convinced, is by no means a fact. It might rather be observed, 
that Dr. Johnson himself was piqued at finding Messrs. 'T. and S. resolved 
to make their own eyes and understandings their judges in the Chatter- 
tonian controversy, instead of expressing complete acquiescence in his 
decrees. On his determinations, however, he wished them to repose, 
strove to laugh Mr. S. out of his intended journey to Bristol, and finally 
dropped this stroke of satire on him, because he persisted in his design 
to accompany Mr. T. and look at manuscripts, of which the Doctor himself 
could be no competent examiner, for want of eye-sight keen enough to 
trace the weak vestiges of almost evanescent ink.! 


This characteristic effusion shows that Johnson correctly sum- 
marised the situation, and also that Steevens’s anxiety to learn 
Johnson’s opinion was, to a certain extent, shared by Tyrwhitt. The 


absurd charge that Johnson endeavoured to dissuade Tyrwhitt and 
Steevens from visiting Bristol is proved to be false, as we shall see, 
by Tyrwhitt himself. Johnson, on the contrary, advised them to go 
there. Steevens, writing of the month of May, but it must be remem- 
bered twelve years after the events he is describing, is equally 
unlucky in describing the visit as “ intended” ; it was not in fact 
made till August, over three months after Johnson’s, and about five 
months after Tyrwhitt had been engaged on the edition, which was 
in all probability wellnigh printed from Catcott’s copies. 

Johnson made further reference to the poems in his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale about this time. On May 22 he wrote: ‘“‘ Woodward, 
I hear, is gone to Bristol, in deep dudgeon at Barret’s declaration 
against Chatterton’s productions ”; and on June 3: “‘ Catcot has 
been convinced by Barret, and has written his recantation to Tyrwhitt, 
who still persists in his edition of the poems, and perhaps is not 
much pleased to find himself mistaken.” I have been unable to 
find either Barrett’s “‘ declaration ” or Catcott’s “‘ recantation,” and 
cannot satisfactorily explain them. ‘There can be no question of 
Catcott’s firm belief in Rowley at this time ; indeed, there is no 

1 Gent. Mag. 1788, March, pp. lviii, i, 187. 
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evidence that he at any time gave up his belief in the authenticity 
of the poems generally. I can only suggest that Barrett, who in 
1771 “seemed to doubt the authenticity of Rowley’s Life in 
Mr. Catcott’s possession,” and in 1772 confessed to Lort his inability 
“ to vouch for the authenticity of all Rowley’s poetry,” had succeeded 
in convincing Catcott that some of the pieces of which he had copies 
were fabrications. Catcott did, on May 10, admit to Tyrwhitt, in 
response to a direct question (April 27), that he had “ always 
suspected the Authenticity of the Account of Canyng’s Life more 
than any other of the MSS., because both Mr. Barrett and myself, 
detected Chatterton in many falsities concerning it, he was seldom 
consistent w" himself in his Answers on that Subject; tho’ I 
am far from thinking the whole of Cannings’s Life to be a forgery.” 
This admission, sufficiently disturbing to an editor, cannot be 
described as a “‘ recantation,” though it may have been magnified 
into one by rumour. 

Steevens, in an attempt to vindicate Tyrwhitt from the censure 
implied by the extract from Johnson’s letter of June 3, makes the 
following interesting statement : 

Before Mr. T[yrwhitt] published his Chaucer, the productions of the 
fictitious Rowley were only known to him through the medium of partial 
transcripts, and extracts of very doubtful authority. When he was first 
favoured with these specimens, he was sufficiently willing to have supposed 
them genuine, but soon discovered reason enough for wavering in his 
opinions concerning their value, if considered in the light of ancient 
compositions. Till he visited Bristol, however, he had not seen the 
smallest fragment of their boasted archetypes. His judgement, therefore, 
might be allowed to fluctuate till the means of complete decision were in 
his reach. No sooner had he examined the many-coloured “ Rolles,” 
(those simie vetustatis) than his sentiments became immutably fixed. 
Nevertheless, he resolved to proceed in printing the Poems, which had been 
already purchased (as curiosities of dubious character) by his recom- 
mendation. Still he forbore to obtrude on the publick a single hint of 
his own concerning their spuriousness or originality. . . . [Mr. Tyrwhitt] 
was equally content whether he was employed to enlist a poetical recruit, 
or to detect an imposter who strove to disguise himself in the uniform of 
one of the oldest regiments of Parnassus. Mere truth was the object of 
his researches ; and, in the present instance, he discovered it by his own 
sagacity, his judgement being alike uninfluenced by the recantations of 
Catcot, the disquisitions of Barret, and the decretals of Johnson.* 


This curious defence, in spite of its half-truths and positive 
untruths, does tell us that the sight of the “ originals ” at Bristol 
1 Gent. Mag. 1788, March, Iviii, i, 188. 
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caused Tyrwhitt to change his mind, although the change may not 
have been so sudden as Steevens asserts. The long-delayed visit 
was made in August, six months after the purchase of the copies and 
four months after they had been put to the press. The following 
extract from a letter, owned by Mr. R. B. Adam, shows that it was 
Johnson who stimulated, or, perhaps, provoked, Tyrwhitt to make 
the effort. Writing on Monday, August 12, 1776, Tyrwhitt says : 
“T am to set out tomorrow morning for the Bishop of Landaff’s, 
and from thence on Saturday for Bristol . . . . Mr. Steevens will be 
so good as to meet me upon the road and to proceed to Bristol 
with me, in order to satisfy Dr. Johnson that every thing is fairly 
managed in this momentous enquiry.” ! Catcott, writing to Dr. 
Glyn on July 18, 1791, narrates how— 
on Saturday the memorable 24th August 1777 (the Day 2 of Chatterton’s 
Death) I heard Mr. George Steevens tell my Partner Mr. Burgum, that 
after He, and the late learned and ingenious Mr. Thomas Tyrwhitt had 
for a Week together, strictly compard, analyzed, and minutely examind all 
Mr. Barrett’s Original Rowleyan MSS., he no more doubted their 
Authenticity, than his own Existence, and as Mr. Tyrwhitt was then in 
Bristol, I take it for granted, he coincided in the same Opinion—It may 
perhaps be proper further to observe, that Mess™ Johnson and Boswell, 
staid in Bristol not more than 4 or at most 5 Hours, & returned to Bath 
the evening of the same Day, whereas Mess™ Tyrwhitt and Steevens, came 
here, on Monday the rgth of August, and did not leave it ’till the Sunday 
following. 
Catcott has inadvertently given the wrong year, and he may not be 
quite accurate as to the exact duration of the visit, but I think we 
may accept his statement that it was prolonged. 

Tyrwhitt’s indebtedness to Barrett was very great. He owed 
to him the “‘ English Metamorphosis ” (pp. 196-202, sigg. O2"—5”), 
“Battle of Hastings, No. 2 ” (pp. 237-274, sigg. Q7-T1"), “ Epitaph 
on Robert Canynge” (p. 277, sig. T3), part of the “ Storie of William 
Canynge” (pp. 278-79, sigg. T3°-4), and the “ Accounte of 
W. Canynge’s Feaste ” (p. 288, T8”), the last piece in the book. 


* The R. B. Adam Library, 1929, iii, p. 246. ‘The letter, a photograph of which 
has been kindly sent to me by Mr. Adam, was almost certainly written to Percy, 
a disbeliever in Rowley. ‘Tyrwhitt was in a pleasant mood. He adds: “I 
communicate this to you in confidence that you will not employ any unlawful 
magic to defeat my journey; that you will not send any Dwarfs or Elves to lame 
my horses and break my chaise.” 

, Ie. Anniversary. Chatterton died in 1770. 

This fragment was by Barrett’s permission given in facsimile by Tyrwhitt, 
who afterwards said of it, “I have never met with any one, who had examined that 
Fac simile with. the least attention, who was not satisfied that the archetype was 
aforgery.” (Vindication, p. 135.) See also post, p. 326, footnote *. 


21 
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Barrett also supplied Tyrwhitt with variant readings to three small 
poems “ Verses to Lydgate,” “ Songe to Ailla,” and “ Lydgate’s 
Answer,” printed in the forefront of the edition (pp. 23-27, sig, 
C4-6). Of these it is said in the Introductory Account (p. xvi), 
“ since they were printed off, the Editor has had an opportunity of 
comparing them with a copy made by Mr. Barrett.’”’ These variants 
were almost certainly obtained from Barrett at Bristol. 

Catcott asserted that some of these pieces were obtained by 
barter. Writing to Dean Milles, May 28, 1777, he says : 

Mr. Tyrwhitt printed one Sheet of Turgot’s History, and intended 
compleating it, as also the Account of great Men . . . born in Bristol, 
but afterwards at Mr. Barrett’s desire, suppressd all the Prose MSS. 
because they shd. not interefere with his Publication ; on which Account 
Mr. Barrett gave him a Transcript of the second part of the Battle of 
Hastings, & the English Metamorphosis. 


He repeated this to the Dean two years later, April 8, 1779, adding 
that Tyrwhitt brought the sheet of Turgot with him to Bristol. 
Michael Lort, one of the first investigators of the Rowley controversy, 
has the same story in his large collection of notes, now carefully 
preserved in the Bristol Municipal Library; he told Richard 
Gough, August 20, 1777, that “ besides the poems many prose peices 
were put into Mr. Tyrrhwyt’s hands which he did not think proper 
to publish ” ; among his notes (fol. 297 verso) there is the following 
statement: “ Mr. T. & Mr. S. spent a week at Bristol. They 
agreed in Mr. Payne’s Name to give him [Catcott] I believe 25 gs. 
for all his MSS. . . . Some of these they exchanged with Mr. BY 
for the Battle of Hastings and the English Metamorphosis. Others 
remain still in their possession” ; later he noted (fol. 317 ff.), “ It 
is said that Messrs. Tyrrhwyt and Stevens gave Mr. Catcot 60 
guineas for his Collection that Mr. T. had printed the prose as 
well as verse and had cut wooden blocks to accompany them but 
afterwards cancelled the sheets and gave the Blocks to Barret.”! 
Lort could hardly have obtained this information from Catcott; 
if he had, he would certainly have been better informed in the matter 
of the price paid for the MSS. (see ante, p. 316). ‘Tyrwhitt’s edition 
contains no prose pieces of any kind. In a footnote to his Preface, 
he writes (p. xi): “The fragments in prose . . . Mr. Barrett 
intends to publish in his History of Bristol, which, the Editor has 


1 Lort ted this statement in a somewhat different form in a marginal note 
in his copy of Tyrwhitt’s first edition, now in the Municipal Library at Bristol. 
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the satisfaction to inform the Publick, is very far advanced. In 
the same work will be inserted A Discorse of Bristowe, and the other 
historical pieces in prose, which Chatterton at different times 
delivered out, as copied from Rowley’s MSS.” Barrett did print 
many prose pieces in 1789, most of which he had acquired from 
Chatterton ; Turgot, however, was given by Chatterton to Catcott. 
He did not give any facsimiles of prose pieces ; there is one of a poem, 
Anent of Brooklette, “'T. Kerrich del., B. Longmate sculp.” : 
Tyrwhitt would have employed Joseph Strutt (see post, p. 326).! 

I have dealt with this question with, perhaps, undue fullness, 
because John Nichols reports cancellation for a very different reason. 
He says, in a footnote to his reprint of Steevens’s reply to Johnson, in 
1815:2 “ Mr. Tyrwhitt changed his opinion after his volume was 
actually completed at the press; and canceled several sheets * which 
had been printed to demonstrate that the Poems were genuine.” 
Two years later he repeated this statement, in a modified form, with 
an important variant: “‘ Mr. Tyrwhitt was actually a believer when 
he first printed on the subject ; but, seeing good ground for changing 
his opinion, he actually canceled several leaves before his volume 
was published.” 4 The following quotation, which I owe to 
Mr. Meyerstein, from “‘ The genuine Copy of a Letter found near 
Strawberry Hill ” (1783, p. 23), appears to refer to this cancellation : 
“T cannot help saying, I have great comfort that there is still one 
amongst us, viz. Mr. ‘Tyrwhit, who has a character to lose ; and, as 
so few people seem at all acquainted with those proofs which he 
formerly dropped, in favour of the authenticity of those Poems, he 
may the more confidently take the other, or indeed any side of the 
question that he chooses.”” I should be happier if I knew who wrote 
this pamphlet. 

The only cancel I have found is the leaf c4, containing the 
Advertisement : 


The Reader is desired to observe, that the notes at the’ bottom of the 
several pages, throughout the following part of this book, are all copied 
from MSS. in the hand-writing of Thomas Chatterton. 


' Thomas Kerrich, 1748-1828, was the Cambridge antiquarian draughtsman 
and University Librarian. Among Richard Smith’s Chattertoniana in Bristol 
Museum are holograph letters of Barrett to Catcott, which show that this facsimile 
was engraved at Cambridge in 1788-1789. 

. Literary Anecdotes, ix, 530, note. 

, Lhe emphasis is not mine. 

Illustrations, i, 158, note. 
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Mr. Owen Holloway tells me that there is in the Bristol 
Municipal Library a copy, bearing the inscription, “ From the 
Editor, Mr. Stevens,” ! with this leaf in the original state ; in this 
copy ? there is added at the end of this Advertisement “ and were 
probably composed by him.” 

The removal of this simple tautology cannot have been the can- 
cellation referred to by Nichols. But the cancellation of a whole 
sheet—I assume that the first reading is correct—would not easily 
be detected ; as Dr. Chapman remarks, it is ‘‘ a process which can 
be completed at once ; and if Tyrwhitt really executed a volte-face 
at the last moment, he would naturally take what precautions he 
could.”3 Nichols’s statement is unambiguous and he is a good 
witness, but it is just possible that, on this occasion, he blundered. 
However that may be, it is certain that Tyrwhitt’s visit to Bristol 
materially affected his edition. 

Tyrwhitt hoped in April 1776 that the book would be out in the 
following winter ; it was actually published in February 1777. He 
told Catcott on January 30 that “the Poems are now actually 
finished at the press and you may depend upon receiving a copy 
. . . in the course of next week ”.4 The edition was announced as 
published in The Gazetteer on February 8, and in The Public 
Advertiser on February 15, 17, 18, 19, 20. Walpole, who was 
naturally interested, bought a copy at once ; writing to Mason on 
the 17th, he says: “ Mr. Tyrwhitt has at last published the Bristol 
poems. He does not give up the antiquity, yet fairly leaves every- 
body to ascribe them to Chatterton if they please.”’ Catcott could 
not wait for the promised presentation copy, which was in fact not 
sent till March 22. He was far from satisfied. He wondered why 
“the admirable proofs of authenticity” collected by Woodward 
and himself were not printed, regretting particularly a sermon 
on the Trinity, of which he argued naively that as Chatterton 
did not believe in the Trinity therefore this sermon could not 
have been written by him. Tyrwhitt in reply, March 1, said that 
he was sorry Catcott did not like the book, but that he had 


1 The inscription is not in the handwriting of George Steevens. 
* There is another copy in the British Museum, and a third was recently 
offered for sale, at a very price, in a bookseller’s catalogue ; others are said 


to be known. 
® Cancels, 1930, p. 55. ; 
on * Holograph letter in Richard Smith’s Chattertoniana, p. 249, in the Bristol 
useum, 
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“endeavoured to act with a due respect to the Publick” !; 
adding, with some asperity, “as to the fragment of the Sermon, 
when it was determined to publish only the Poetry, that was omitted 
of course; and I must tell you plainly, that, if there should be a 
second Edition, (which you, it seems, much doubt, and so do I too,) I 
shall still be against inserting it.” He was pleased with the reception 
awarded the edition, which indeed sold rapidly. Writing on 
March 13, he says : “ Mr. Payne has begun to print a second Edition 
of the Poems, which is intended to be merely a Copy of the first, as it 
is thought that the little Additions or improvements, which might 
be made, would not justify the injury which the Purchasers of the 
former Edition would suffer by having the value of their Books 
diminished.” A third edition was published in 1778, and to this 
Tyrwhitt added an “‘ Appendix ; containing some observations upon 
the language of the poems attributed to Rowley ; tending to prove, 
that they were written, not by any ancient author, but entirely by 
Thomas Chatterton.” 2 

The contents of all three editions are the same, except for the 
Appendix ; the errata of the first edition are corrected in the second, 
there are no other verbal changes ; the type is the same throughout, 
save that of the Preface in the second edition, in which a larger fount 
is used. 

Jacob Bryant and Jeremiah Milles replied to Tyrwhitt’s Appendix: 
the first named in Observations on the Poems attributed to Rowley, 
and the second in his handsome quarto edition of the Poems. These 
works were published in December 1781. Of the first William 
Cole wrote to Steevens on December 11, 1781, “‘ No doubt you have 
some scent of Mr. Bryant’s book. . . . I think his Arguments are 
decisive against Chatterton.”3 Milles’s edition, although dated 1782, 
was published before Christmas Day ; writing on this day Steevens 
told Cole that “‘ neither Bryant nor Mills will gain additional credit 
by their respective works. . . . Tyrwhitt is preparing to answer 
them both.” 4 He wrote again on January 21, 1782: ‘‘ You know, 


* Tyrwhitt also stated that he had “‘ to act with a due regard to the interests 
of Mr. Payne,” the purchaser of the MSS. The holograph of this letter is in 
the Richard Smith’s Chattertoniana in the Bristol Museum. 

* This Appendix was also published separately, for the benefit of those who 
had the first or second edition, price 6d. It drew from Walpole the description of 
Tyrwhitt’s change of mind as “ an instance of conviction against strong prejudice.” 
Letter to Cole, June 2, 1778. Letters, ed. Toynbee, x, 261. 

Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5852, fol. 66. 

* Ibid. 6401, fol. 171. 
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I imagine, that Tyrwhitt, Tom Warton, Mr. Malone, and others 
have taken up their pens in opposition to the books of Bryant and 
Mills. My friend, Dr. Johnson says, he is sorry for the former, 
who possesses a very great and deserved reputation ; as to the Dean’s 
performance, it is everywhere treated as it deserves, and to its fate 
he resigns it without concern.” ! On May 14 he reported; 
“ Tyrwhitt is in the Press, but proceeds with his usual Deliberateness 
of Aim, that rarely leaves Occasion for a 2d. stroke.”’2 Tyrwhitt’s 
masterly rejoinder was printed in the following July. Writing to 
his publisher, July 21, 1782, he says, “‘ I send now all that I have to 
send” and directs that the facsimile? of the quotation from 
Gregory Nazianzen should face p. 207.4 It was entitled “A 
Vindication of the Appendix to the Poems, called Rowley’s, in Reply 
to the Answers of the Dean of Exeter, Jacob Bryant, Esquire, anda 
third anonymous writer.’’ To this substantial pamphlet of 223 
pages, which was published by Payne, Tyrwhitt attached his name. 
It was his last word and it completely demolished the structure which 
he himself, more than any other man, had helped to build up. 

Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Poems was the best, but it is hardly to 
his credit that he allowed two editions to be exhausted, and, con- 
siderably over a year to pass, before informing the public of the 
truth.5 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 6401, fol. 170. 

2 Cole MSS. vol. xxiv, fol. 72 (Brit. Mus.). 

* The engraver was Joseph Strutt, the “‘ ingenious artist ”” who had engraved 
the facsimile of ‘‘ The Account of W. Canynges Feast” for Tyrwhitt’s edition 
(p. 288). Barrett therefore had almost certainly relaxed his “ scrupulous tenacity ” 
(Critical Rev., July 17/82, p. 1) as regards this last-named fragment and allowed it 
to go to London. 

* Nichols, Lit. Anecd., 1814, viii, p. 113. 

5 A lesser man, Joseph Cottle, also appears to have been a Rowleian when he, 


with Southey, began the task of editing Chatterton’s works. See Meyerstein, 
Life of Chatterton, p. 151. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


STANZAS OF THE ORLANDO FURIOSO IN ENGLISH 
COLLECTIONS OF MADRIGALS 


BeTwEEN 1583 and 1590 English composers were importing various 
collections of madrigals, the compositions of famous musicians in 
the Low Countries and Italy ; included in these collections were 
several stanzas of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso set to music. According 
to N. Yonge’s dedication of Musica Transalpina, published in 1588, 
he found in the hands of some of his good friends: “ Certain 
Italian Madrigals, translated most of them five years ago [1583] by 
a Gentleman for his private delight.” ! 

Five of the numbers in Musica Transalpina, including the 
famous La Verginella, are translations of stanzas in the Orlando 
Furioso. In all of them the stanza form of the poem, the ottava rima, 
is retained. 

Bradamante’s lament for the absent Ruggiero (Orlando Furioso, 
xlv, 37) is rendered almost literally, except that the speaker in the 
translation is a man complaining of an absent woman : 

Come le notte ogni fiammella e viva 

E riman spenta subito ch’ aggiorna ; 

Cosi, quando il mio sol di sé me priva, 

Mi leva incontro il rio timor le corna : 

Ma non si tosto all’ orizonte arriva, 

Che’l timor fugge, e la speranza torna. 

Deh torna a me, deh torna, o caro lume, 
E scaccia il rio timor ché mi consume. 

Musica Transalpina. Composer: Bathazar Donato 


As in the night we see the sparks revived, 

And quite extinct so soon as day appeareth ; 

So, when I am, of my sweet sun deprived, 

Now fears approach, and joy my heart forbeareth, 
But not so soon, she is again arrived ; 

As fear retireth, and present hope me cheereth. 

O sacred light! O turn again to bless me, 

And drive away this fear, that doth oppress me ! * 





: Some — Elizabethan Poems, ed. A. H. Bullen, 1903, p. 61. 
+) P. 65. 
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A second madrigal is a free translation of Ariosto’s address to his 
mistress, Alessandra Benucci, at the beginning of canto xxxv. The 
last two lines are generalised and altered in the translation : 


Chi salira per me, Madonna, in cielo 
A riportarne il mio perduto ingegno, 

Che poi chi usci da’ bei vostri occhi il telo 
Che’l cor mi fisse, ognor perdento vegno ? 
Ne di tanta iattura mi querelo, 

Pur che non cresca, ma stia a questo segno ; 
Ch’ io dubito, se pit si va scemando, 

Di venir tal, qual ho descritto Orlando. 


Musica Transalpina. Composer: Jacques de Wirt 
Who will ascend to heaven and there obtain me, 
My wits forlorn, and silly sense decayed ? 
For since I took my wound, that sore doth pain me 
From your fair eyes! My spirits are all dismayed. 
Nor of so great a loss do I complain me 
If it increased not, but in some bounds be stayed : 
But if I still grow worse, I shall be ’lotted 
To wander through the world, fond and asotted.* 


Orlando’s complaint upon discovering Angelica’s infatuation 
for Medore (canto xxiii, 127) is also translated. 
Questi ch’ indizio fan del mio tormento 
Sospir non sono ; ne i sospir son tali. 
Quelli han triegua talora ; io mai non sento 
Che’! petto mio men la sua pen esali. 
Amor, che m’arde il cor, fa questo vento, 
Mentre dibatte in torno al fuoco I’ali. 
Amor, che con miracolo lo fai, 
Che’n fuoco il tenghi, e nol consumi mai ? 


Musica Transalpina. Composer: Noe Faignient 
These that be certain signs of my tormenting, 
No sighs they be, nor any sigh so showeth ; 
Those have their truce sometimes, these no relenting ; 
Not so exhales the heat that in me gloweth, 
Fierce Love, that burns my heart, makes all this venting ; 
While, with his wings, the raging fire he bloweth. 
Say, Love! with what device thou canst forever 
Keep it in flames, and yet comsume it never.* 


Perhaps the most famous passage translated is La Verginella 
(canto i, 42~3), set to music by Byrd : 3 





1 Some Shorter Elizabethan Poems, ed. A. H. Bullen, 1903, p. 66. 

® Ibid., p. 63. First reprinted in Oliphant’s Musa Madrigalesca, 1837. 

* According to Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse, 255, Byrd previously set to 
music the Italian original, Orlando Furioso, i, 42, in Byrd’s Psalms, Sonnets - 
Songs of Sadness. Peacham in the Ci t Gentleman mentions Byrd’s Verginella 
which he asserts “cannot be mended by the best Italian of them all.” (Ed. 
Clarendon Press, 1906, p. 100.) Another translation of the same stanzas is found 
in The Phoenix Nest, 1593, reprinted London, 1926, for F. Etchells and H. Mac- 
donald, p. 93. 
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La verginella @ simile alla rosa, 

Ch’in bel su la nativa spina 
Mentre sola e sicura si reposa, 

Ne gregge ne pastor se le avicina ; 
L’avre soave e l’alba rugiadosa, 
L’acqua, la terra al suo favor s’inchina : 
Gioveni vaghi e donne inamorate 
Amano averne e seni e tempi ornate, 


Ma non si tosto dal materno stelo 

Rimossa viene, e dal suo ceppo verde, 
Che quanto avea dagli uomini e dal cielo 
Favor, grazia e bellezza, tutto perde. 

La vergine che’l fior, di che pit: zelo 

Che de begli occhi e de la vita aver di, 
Lascia altrui cérre, il pregio ch’avea inanti 
Perde nel cor di tutti gli altri amanti. 


Musica Transalpina. Composer: William Byrd 


The fair young virgin is like the rose untainted 

In garden fair, while tender stalk doth bear it, 

Sole, and untoucht, with no resort acquainted ; 

No shepherd nor his flock doth once come near it ; 

Th’ air, full of sweetness, the morning fresh depainted ; 
The earth, the water, with all their favours cheer it ; 
Dainty young gallants, and ladies most desired, 

Delight to have therewith their heads and breasts attired. 


Tue SECOND PART 


But not so soon, from green stock where it growed, 
The same is pluckt, and from the branch removed ; 
As lost is all from heaven and earth that flowed ; 
Both favour, grace and beauty best beloved. 

The virgin fair, that hath the flower bestowed 
(Which more than live to guard it, it her behoved) 
Loseth her praise, and is no more desired 

Of those, that late unto her love aspired.* 


Among the madrigals in Thomas Watson’s collection of Italian 
Madrigals Englished, 1590, No. xxvi, a selection from Musica Divina 
di xix Autori Illustri, Anverso, 1583, is a very free translation of 
Orlando Furioso, xxv, 68 : 


Non rumor di tamburi o suon di trombe 
Furon principio all’ amoroso assalto : 
Ma baci ch’ imitavan le colombe, 

Davan segno or di gire, or di fare alto. 
Usammo altr’ arme che saetti o frombe ; 
To senza scale in su la rocca salto, 

E lo stendardo piantovi di botto, 

E la nimica mia mi caccio sotto. 


Watson’s Translation : 


Love hath proclaimed warre by Trumpet sounded, 
And made a vow that beauty shalbe wounded, 








1 Bullen, Some Shorter Elizabethan Poems, p. 75. 
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Diana see thy nymfs be strongly garded, 

For his stroke will amaze them if not well warded ; 
And Amarillis hyde they beauties treasure, 

Lest in thy looke love take too great a pleasure. 

If he assalt thee, being thus enraged, 

His wrath in thee alas must be assuaged. 

Besides attesting to the popularity of the Orlando Furioso on the 
Continent, where these stanzas were apparently familiar to the 
composers, the translations are significant as early fragments of the 
poem in English previous to Harington’s translation of the whole 
epic in 1591. 

EpwarD G. AINSWORTH. 

University of Missouri. 


A NOTE ON “GEORGE GASCOIGNE AND HIS 
CIRCLE ” 


Captain B. M. Warp, in his two articles, “‘ George Gascoigne and 
his Circle ” and “‘ The Death of George Gascoigne,” ! has assembled 
much interesting material showing, among other things, Gascoigne’s 
relations with the members of the Bacon and Breton families. He 
points out that Gascoigne became associated with the Bacon family 
through his marriage to Elizabeth, a daughter of John Bacon, who 
was a cousin of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Queen’s Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal. By this marriage Gascoigne also became the stepfather 
of the poet Nicholas Breton, the son of Elizabeth by her first husband, 
William Breton. 

On October 1, 1562, according to Captain Ward’s evidence,’ 
Gascoigne appealed to Sir Nicholas Bacon on behalf of Elizabeth, 
his wife, when it appeared likely that her second husband, Edward 
Boyes, might gain control of certain inheritances left to Elizabeth 
by the will of William Breton at his death in 1559. Both the marital 
relationship and Sir Nicholas Bacon’s official position would make 
obvious Gascoigne’s reasons for appeal to the Lord Keeper. That 
there may have been another reason for this appeal, in addition to 
these suggested by Captain Ward’s material, I have been recently led 
to believe from the evidence contained in a group of five documents 
among the Ryerson collection of Bacon papers at the University of 
Chicago. 

* RES., ii, 32-41, 169-72. 2 Ibid. 171. 
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These documents make clear that, during the time Elizabeth was 
the wife of William Breton,! her husband and Sir Nicholas Bacon 
were so closely associated in matters of business as to be joint 
owners of property. By letters patent of June 23, 1545, included in 
this collection, Henry VIII granted to Sir Nicholas Bacon and William 
Breton jointly certain messuages and tenements formerly of “ the 
priory of new hospital of the Blessed Mary beyond Bishopsgate.” 
That they owned another piece of property together is attested to 
by four documents indicating exchanges of property. On January 20, 
38 Henry VIII, Nicholas Bacon, Esq., Wm. Breton, and Henry 
Ashefeild, gent., granted to Richard Hodge one messuage and 
chamber and two other messuages in St. Peter, Cornhill. In the 
same year, December 24, Nicholas Bacon of London, Esq., and 
William Breton of London, gent., sold to Humphrey Parkyngton their 
messuage and tenement in the parish of St. Mychell at Bassynghawe, 
within the site of London, and late belonging to Hallywell, Midd. 
The two men, according to another document, leased three tenements 
in Cornhill in London to Richard Hodge on February 22, 3 Edward 
VI. On May 18, 3 Edward VI, they granted to Robert Jens two 
messuages in St. Peter, Cornhill, London. In the light of these 
records, one feels that Gascoigne’s knowledge, through his wife, of 
these business transactions must have made him believe that an 
appeal to Sir Nicholas, concerning property of William Breton, 
would not be ill-advised. ‘These records, too, will supplement 
concretely Grosart’s supposition, based on facts taken from William 
Breton’s will, that William Breton “‘ did as most younger sons of 
the gentry did—come up to London and engaged in trade, becoming 
very much the architect of his own fortune.” 2 


FLORENCE E. TEAGER. 


NOTES ON LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


I sHOULD like to offer a few suggestions on the problems raised by 

the editors of the New Cambridge edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
The solutions suggested of the recurring confusion between 
* Captain Ward believes that Elizabeth Bacon married William Breton about 

1550, or shortly before. Vide ibid. 37. Grosart, in the Introduction to his 


edition of The Works of Nicholas Breton, Edinburgh, 1879, vol. i, xix, suggests a date 
TG a, ten years earlier. 


t. XVill. 
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Rosaline and Katharine are not quite convincing. My own explana. 
tion is that originally the Princess had only two ladies—the fair 
Maria and a dark Katharine. When Rosaline was added, some of 
Katharine’s part was transferred to her and some new speeches were 
written for her. 

Details cannot be given here, but a few points must be made, 
The three ladies have between them only two types of character— 
Katharine and Rosaline, witty and pert, belong to one ; Maria, who 
is sweeter and gentler, to the other. They have only two families 
—Katharine-Rosaline is “‘ heir of Alanson,”’ and Maria of Falcon- 
bridge. When the lovers send fairings to their ladies, Katharine 
has gloves and Maria pearls, but Rosaline’s is not named, though for 
the story she must have one. It may be a girdle-glass. 

If the Princess had only two ladies, then the King had only two 
gentlemen. ‘The name Dumaine is, I think, a later addition, and the 
carelessness that makes an opponent of Navarre’s one of his followers 
supports the view here taken. Again, the three men have only two 
characters between them. Here it is not a case of our deductions. 
The ladies in Act 11, sc. 1 describe them to the Princess. But both 
the description itself of Longaville and the Princess’s comment, 
“‘ Some merrie mocking Lord, belike,” suggest an earlier portrait of 
Berowne. The Quarto at this point cannot face the difficulty of 
assigning names to the speakers, who become Lady 1, 2, and 3 
respectively. The Folio is then most enlightening. It has Lady 1 
and Lady 2, but the third Lady’s description of Berowne is assigned 
to “ Rosa,” and another speech given in the Quarto to Lady 3 is 
given to Lady 2. The Folio has no “ Lady 3.” 

If we accept this view two of the recognised cruces of the play can 
be solved quite simply. The piece of dialogue in Act 11, sc. 1 given in 
the Quarto to Berowne and Katharine and in the Folio to Berowne 
and Rosaline is simply a scrap of old dialogue when there was no 
Rosaline, and Berowne and Katharine were paired. 

The more troublesome passage in the same scene (ll. 194-214) 
where the men make inquiries about the identity of the ladies is also 
solved. Cut out Dumaine and his surprising interest in Rosaline 
and we find the original Longaville asking about his lady Maria and 
getting the information he wants, and the original Berowne asking 
about his appropriate lady Katharine and getting at least a truthful 
answer. When one notices that Dumaine’s odd passage of dialogue 
is in poor blank verse and those of the other two in fairly vigorous 
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four-beat anapzests one feels that again one has come on an old patch 
of writing. 

It may be added that the pairing of the “merry mocking ” 
Longaville with the gentle Maria, and of the witty Katharine with 
the colourless Dumaine is a little surprising. In comedy, at least, 
Shakespeare generally observed the rule of like to like. It gives 
more opportunities for the sort of dialogue he affected. Originally 
in my view the first Lady in Act 11 was speaking of Berowne, and 
the second Lady, of Longaville. If there were only two, Katharine 
would take the lead. 

What was the reason of the change ?_ Clearly the desire to enlarge 
and increase the importance of Berowne’s part. I believe, as the 
Cambridge editors appear to do, that this main revision—there were 
I hold, some slight additions and modifications before the Court 
performance in 1597—was for the purpose not only of a private but 
of an amateur performance. Southampton, I believe, took the part 
of the King, and Berowne was acted by Essex, whom their contem- 
poraries associated with the veritable French Marshal Biron. 
Berowne’s part, therefore, must rival the King’s in importance, and 
into his mouth must be put that praise of love which links L.L.L. 
with the sonnets. 

The play seems to be a quite friendly burlesque of the little 
group of studious nobles mentioned by Chapman in his letter to 
Matthew Royden prefixed to his ‘“‘Shadow of Night.” But 
Shakespeare cannot intend to identify these students with a school 
of night or of atheism, since the disputed phrase occurs in one of 
the King’s speeches, and if the reading is correct he associates the 
school with dungeons and with hell. 

The date of this main revision was, I think, between October 
1593, when Ferdinando Stanley became Earl of Derby and King of 
Man, and April 1594, when he died. There are several reasons for 
this conclusion, but one only will be given here. Chapman’s poetry 
and particularly “‘ The Shadow of Night ” does seem to be aimed at 
mn the play. It was probably known in MS. His reply is surely 
given in his Coronet for his Mistress Philosophy, published in 1595. 


Muses that sing Love’s sensual empery 


(You) dwell in darkness ; for your God is blind 


He begins mockingly and not infelicitously. But at the end of 
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the poem he is ready to make common cause with his opponents 
against “‘ such as scorn to tread the theatre.” 


Far then be this foul cloudy-brow’d contempt 
From like-plumed birds 


And let my love adorn with modest eyes 
Muses that sing Love’s sensual emperies. 


The opening lines of the play were added, I take it, for the 1597 
performance when the King of Man was dead : 


Let Fame that all hunt after in their lives 
Live registred upon our brazen Tombes 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death : 

When spight of cormorant devouring time 
endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour which shall bate his scythes keen edge, 

And make us heirs of all eternitie. 


JANET SPENs. 


AN EMENDATION FOR SATIRE X OF ‘“'THE 
SCOURGE OF VILLANIE” 


AMONG many difficulties in the satires of John Marston one quite 
unintelligible line cries out for emendation. With the exception of 
Grosart, who suggested that samce may be a spelling for sans, no 
editor has attempted an explanation of the phrase sance ceo’s in the 
following passage : 


He dreames of toe-turnes, each gallant hee dooth meete 
He fronts him with a trauers in the streete, 
Prayse but Orchestra, and the skipping art, 
You shall commaund him, faith you have his hart 
Euen capring in your fist. A hall, a hall, 
Roome for the Spheres, the Orbes celestiall 
Will daunce Kemps ligge. ‘They’le revel with neate iumps 
A worthy Poet hath put on their Pumps ? 
O wits quick trauers, but sance ceo’s slow, 
Good faith tis hard for nimble Curio. - 
Satyr X, Humours, Sig. H3”’. 


Although the spelling “‘ saunce ” for “ sans ” in Sat. vii, 1. 52 is 


‘“ , 9 


in Grosart’s favour, we are still left with the impossible “ ceos. 
I would suggest that the chief trouble is due to a misdivision of the 
words and the confusion of miniscule ‘‘ c ” and “ e.” 

Granted this rather more drastic, but not improbable, adjust- 
ment, tolerable sense can be made by reading “‘ san cecco’s ”’ (#.¢. zan 
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cecco’s) or ‘ zan eccoes.”” ‘The meaning of the passage now lies in a 
comparison between the quick movements of the nimble Curio, who 
is the dancing gallant satirised throughout the Scourge of Villanie, 
and the clumsy mimicry of the Zany. The allusion to the per- 
formance of the Italian comedians would be obvious to an Eliza- 
bethan audience. Marston is thinking of the empty-headed 
“inamorato ” Curio as comparable to the lover of the Commedia 
dell’ arte whose movements are ludicrously imitated by Zanni, his 
clownish servant. 

The scene was familiar to Jonson who comments in Everyman 
out of His Humour (1v, i) : 


Hee’s like a Zani to a Tumbler 
That tries trickes after him to make men laugh, 


and to Dekker, who in The Seven Deadly Sinnes illustrates the common 
synonymous use of “ ape” and “ zany ” quite clearly: “ An Ape 
is Zani to a man, doing those trickes . . . which he sees done before 
him.” 

Marston was equally well acquainted with the Italian professional 
comedy. “ Jack Drum’s Entertainment ” reeks of the horseplay of 
the Commedia dell’ arte.” As Sir E. K. Chambers has already 
observed, the “‘ nimbling tumbling Angelica,” of whose ‘“‘ pummado 
reversa”” Tuscus prates in the same Satire X of the Humours, is 
probably Angelica, the wife of Drusiano Martinelli, who was allowed 
to play in London during the first week of Lent in 1577/8. 

In the second part of Antonio and Mellida (tv, i, ed. 1602, sig. G2), 
“Zanie” is used in precisely the sense which is needed in the satire. 
Antonio describes the fool as one 


who making curious search 
For Natures secrets, the first innating cause 
Laughes them to scorne, as man doth busie apes 
When they will zanie men. 


The shortened form “‘ Zan ” is the correct Italian prefix for the 
fantastic names adopted on the stage and in the popular rhymes by 
the Bergomask servants. In Queen Anna’s New Worlde of Wordes, 
1611, Florio includes a word “ Cécco,”’ glossing it as “‘ a nickname 
for tame Asses. Also an abbreviation of the name Francesco.” 
Among Italian comedians of the sixteenth century I do not know of 
any one regularly referred to as ‘‘ Cecco,”’ but the proper name of 
“Scapino,” the Zanni of the Confidenti between 1614 and 1620, was 
Francesco Gabbrielli, and by his admirers he may have been known 
by this other nickname. More probably the name is coined out of 
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Marston’s malice and bears the other meaning of “ a tame ass,” on 
the analogy of Zan Padella (frying-pan), Zan Persutto (Bergomask 
“* persot,” ham), Zan Pistone (pestle, or arquebus), Zan Baccalaro 
(stock-fish) and others that are recorded or invented by Giovane 
Gabbrielle and Bocchini. I have found no parallel for the writing 
of “san” for “ zan,” but it might be accounted for either asa 
peculiar spelling, or as a compositor’s misreading of “‘z”’ for “s,” 
There is no example of the letter“ z” in the few lines which are 
pronounced to be unquestionably in Marston’s autograph in MS, 
Royal 18 A xxxi. 

The alternative reading of “‘ Zan eccoes,” bearing the same 
general implication, would be more intelligible to-day, but it would 
probably have been less apt in 1598, and its explanation involves 
unnecessary typographical disturbance. 

On the strength of this emendation it has been suggested to me 
by Miss Janet Spens that Marston may have had in mind the scene 
which took place in the hall of the Middle Temple some twelve 
months before the publication of the satires, when Sir John Davies 
publicly assaulted Richard Martin as he sat at the Barristers’ Table, 
“ quiete inter alios prandentem,” and beat him over the head with 
a wooden sword, “ baculum quem vulgariter vocant a Bastinado,” so 
violently that the cudgel splintered. The document from the 
Proceedings of the Parliament of the Middle Temple are given by 
Lord Stowell in Archaologia, xxi, 1824. In 1596 Martin was still 
the “ deerest friend ” to whom Davies addressed the letter of his 
Orchestra. The cause of the quarrel is not known; possibly 
Martin, who was notoriously wild and had been in trouble for rioting 
with the Lord of Misrule in 1591, had offended Davies by zanying 
him in some rag. The fact that it is in this passage that Orchestra 
is named as Curio’s favourite work suggests that at any rate in 
constructing the character Marston had his eye on Davies. In the 
rest of the satire Curio is obviously designed to match Martius, 
Tuscus, Codrus, Friscus and the other humours : he is presented 
as a type. Marston himself warns us not to look for personalities, 
but types are but the extract of individual characteristics. As an 
Inns of Court man, Marston must have known of the episode, and 
it may have flashed across his memory as he sought for material to 
whip up into the satire of the skipping gallant. If we have here a 
broken egg-shell, the passage, though strong-flavoured, is no longer 
quite corrupt. KaTHLEEN M. LEA. 
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PEN-AND-INK CORRECTIONS 


Last January Miss Darbishire was enquiring (R.E.S., vii. 72-3) 
about authors’ pen-and-ink corrections in early printed books. I 
have just come across an example which has not so far, I believe, 
been noticed. The book in question is “ ‘The laboryouse Iourney 
& serche of Iohan Leylande, for Englandes Antiquitees . . . with 
declaracyons enlarged : by Iohan Bale ” which was “ Emprented at 
London by [R. Jugge for] Iohan Bale. Anno .M.D.XLIX.” Init, 
near the top of sig. F6’, is a sentence that runs: “‘ Yf we that by a 
name of Christianyte, professe hys relygyon in baptym, be not wyth 
hym, we are vtterly agaynste hym, and so procure to oure selues 
[dapnacy6].” The last word is not in the text as printed, having 
been accidentally omitted by the compositor. But in the two copies 
of the book in the British Museum (G. 2931 and 291. a. 48) it has 
been supplied in manuscript in the margin, and the hand is that of 
John Bale. 
W. W. Gree. 


CHAUCER, DRYDEN AND THE LAUREATESHIP: A 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TRADITION 


In discussing Edward III’s well-known grant to Chaucer of a pitcher 
of wine per diem, Professor Manly says, “‘ There is, of course, no 
intention to suggest that Chaucer was ‘ poet laureate,’ but it should 
not be forgotten that Henri d’Abrinces received a stipend of 6d. a 
day as versificator regis from Henry III.” ! Certainly the pitcher 
of wine cannot be taken as proof of any official status, but it is 
interesting to find that in the seventeenth century Chaucer was 
officially regarded as the first poet laureate. 

Ben Jonson is, I believe, generally considered the first laureate, 
although he had no formal appointment.2 A patent granted by 
James I on February 1, 1616, bestowed upon him an annuity of 
one hundred marks in consideration of unspecified services.? In 
1630 Jonson surrendered this patent, and obtained in its place a grant 
from Charles I of £100 per annum, “‘ for divers good considera¢ons 

. and especially to incourage him to a in those services of 

* J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, p 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, v. Laureate ; W. Pisoniton, The Poets Laureate of 


England, and The in of the Office of Poet Laureate. 
2 Public Record Offic, C.66/2084, No. 12. 
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his witt and penn w™ wee have enioyned vnto hym, and w™ wee : 
expect from him.” ! The patent also provided him with an annual : 
terce of canary. Eight years later the King gave Davenant a patent 
for {100 per annum, “in considera¢on of seruice heretofore done 
and hereafter to be done,” but it makes no mention of Davenant’s 
being a poet, or of any wine.2 In both these cases, however, there 
can be little doubt that the poet was definitely attached to the Court 
and was expected to provide masques and other poetry at royal 
command, 

On Davenant’s death in 1668, Dryden was immediately sworn in 
as poet laureate by the Lord Chamberlain,’ but his patent was not 
passed until two years later. It recites that in consideration of 
Dryden’s “‘ many good & acceptable services ” and of his “ learneing 
& eminent abilityes,” and his “ great Skill and elegant Style both 
in verse & prose,” the King appoints him poet laureate and historio- 
grapher royal, with “ all and singuler the rights priviledges benefitts 
and advantages therevnto belonging as fully and amply as Sir 
Geoffery Chaucer knight Sir Iohn Gower knight Iohn Leland 
Esquire William Camden Esquire Beniamin Iohnson Esquire Iames 
Howell Esquire Sir William Davenant knight or any other person 
or persons haveing or exerciseing the place or employment of Poet 
Laureat or historiographer or either of them in the time of any of our 
Royall progenitors. .. .”4 ‘The appointment carries with it an 
annuity of {200 during pleasure and a butt of canary from the 
royal cellars at Whitehall. 

This document is of very considerable interest. Letters patent 
were not lightly or imaginatively composed : we must regard this 
as a serious effort on the part of the Chancery to establish the true 
pedigree of the poet laureate and of the royal historiographer. (Of 
the latter office it will suffice to say that in 1660 James Howell had 
received a patent for £200 per annum, but it made no mention of the 
office or any specific services.5) On the other hand, I am not aware 
that there is the slightest justification for “‘ Sir Geoffery Chaucer 
knight ” and “ Sir Iohn Gower knight,” and it may well be urged 
that there is no reason to attach greater significance to the ascription 
of the laureateship. My point is merely that there must have been 





1 C.66/2543, No. 37. 

2 C.66/2804, No. 33, December 13, 1638. 

3 On April 22, 1668 : L.C.3/25, p. 156 and 3/26, p. 206. 
* C.66/3119, No. 6, August 18, 1670. 

® C.66/3005, No. 22. 
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a well-established tradition at that time, or the Chancellor would 
not have sanctioned the statement. 

The later seventeenth-century patents, as one would expect, 
follow the lines here laid down. James II gave Dryden a new patent 
in 1686, defining the office as above, but with one annuity of £100, 
another of £200, and no wine.! Shadwell’s patent amusingly 
transfers to him the “ great Skill and Elegant Style ” originally 
designed for his arch-enemy, and bestows upon him £300 and a pipe 
of canary.2 Finally, when Tate succeeded to the bays in 1692, he 
was appointed laureate only, not historiographer, and the list of 

redecessors runs Chaucer, Jonson, Davenant, Dryden and Shadwell.3 
He had only {100 a year, but the canary had now become an 
inviolable right. 
ELEANORE BOSWELL. 


1 C,66/3282, No. 1. 
2 C.66/3329, No. 16, August 29, 1689. 
3 C.66/3356, No. 14. 
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CHARLES HAROLD HERFORD 
(Born 1853 ; Died 1931) 


CuHaRLES HAROLD HERFORD was with little doubt the most accom- 
plished English scholar of his age. On a foundation of Greek and 
Latin, rigorously and most successfully studied at Cambridge, he 
extended his interests to all the literary languages of Europe, including 
German, Norwegian and Russian. The work by which he was first 
known, and which remained one that embodied much out-of-the- 
way research, appeared in 1886, Studies in the Literary Relations of 
England and Germany in the 16th Century. With Germany 
he remained closely linked, by his marriage, his friendship for 
German scholars settled in England, and his profound studies of 
German thinkers. All his English work was enriched by the 
sense of security he gave that every word of his that touched on 
German literature, as on classical literature, rested on scholarly 
knowledge. With a mind very sensitive to new influences, he hailed 
Ibsen, mastered his language, and translated two of his plays (Brand, 
1894, Love’s Comedy, 1900). A paper on Pushkin in 1925 contained 
original translations from Russian. Such linguistic versatility and 
such interest in many types of humanity are not likely to be united 
in any English scholar of the future. 

In 1895 appeared a model edition of Spenser’s Shepherd's 
Calendar, embodying all the knowledge of the day, and presented 
with rare lucidity, grace and charm. The same might be said of his 
edition of Richard II for the Warwick Shakespeare of which he 
was general editor. His Age of Wordsworth for Bell’s series is a 
storehouse of brilliant criticism. It is supplemented by his recent 
book on Wordsworth (1930). 

Meanwhile he had undertaken to collaborate with Mr. Percy 
Simpson in an edition of the works of Ben Jonson to appear in twelve 
volumes. Mr. Simpson’s conscientious thoroughness and the many 
conflicting demands on his time led to considerable delay, but 
eventually in 1925 two volumes were issued by the Clarendon Press 
which contained practically the whole of Herford’s contribution. It 
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would appear that Jonson’s “‘ Life ” was planned and written by him, 
though many details and discoveries were supplied by Mr. Simpson 
and that Herford wrote the Introductions to the different works with 
the exception of the Discoveries and the Grammar and five Appendices 
on the plays. He will therefore always be remembered in connexion 
with this monumental and still unfinished work on the famous 
Elizabethan dramatist. The “ Life ” was described in this journal 
when it appeared as “ most careful and conscientious.” 

Herford collected and edited the English Association’s Essays 
and Studies, vol. iv, and in 1924 succeeded Sir Sidney Lee as joint- 
editor with Dr. Boas of The Year’s Work in English Studies, issued by 
the same Association. He contributed greatly to the growing success 
of this important publication, until his recent resignation of his 
office. 

A volume issued in 1927, The Post-War Mind of Germany and 
other European Studies, while it showed Herford’s sympathy both 
with Germany in the hour of its agony and with the political trans- 
formation of Russia, contained other masterly essays in comparative 
literature on Shakespeare on the Continent, Dante and Milton 
compared, and on National and International Ideals in the English 
Poets. The book is an inspiration and guide to future students of 
comparative literature. 

The wrongs of the German population in the Tyrol drew forth 
at the same time from this lover of humanity The Case of German 
South Tyrol against Italy, 1926. Not to be neglected among 
Herford’s writings are the .reviews which he contributed till the 
last few weeks of his life to the Manchester Guardian. A selection 
of these would surely be a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
modern literature. 

Herford meanwhile was Professor of English at Aberystwyth, 
1887-1901, and from 1gor till 1921 the successful head of the 
great school of English at Manchester. His asthma and weak voice 
somewhat limited his appeal to mixed audiences, but with the 
more intelligent his teaching was a rare privilege. And still more 
the kindness of his heart which bound so many of his students to 
him in imperishable affection. By his death English literature has 
lost one of its greatest, most sympathetic and most outstanding 
personalities. 

He was a Fellow of the British Academy and Hon. Litt.D. of 
Manchester. G. C. M. S. 
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FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES 


I wIsH to call the attention of all readers of R.E.S. to the recently 
formed Society of Friends of the National Libraries, and venture to 
hope that all those that are able to do so will lend it their active 
support. The purpose of the Society is primarily to aid the British 
Museum, the National Library of Scotland and the National 
Library of Wales to acquire such printed books and manuscripts of 
historical, literary or archeological importance as are most necessary 
to fill gaps in their collections.!| Valuable work will, it is hoped, 
also be done in obtaining photographic reproductions of important 
manuscripts or printed books which have left or are likely to leave 
Britain, and in several other ways. 

There must surely be few scholars, either British or foreign, 
engaged in serious study of English literature or research connected 
therewith, who have not a memory of pleasant and profitable hours 
spent in one or other of our national libraries and of efficient and 
courteous assistance received from their staffs either personally or 
by correspondence. Many, indeed, have expressed in their published 
works a sense of indebtedness for such assistance. We may all of 
us, I think, best repay in some measure the immense debt which 
English scholarship owes to these libraries, and above all to the 
British Museum, by subscribing, in so far as our means allow, to 
the newly formed Society and by making its existence known as 
widely as possible. 

A leaflet concerning the Society is enclosed with this number of 
R.E.S. Further copies and any additional information required may 
be obtained from The Secretary, Friends of the National Libraries, 
c/o The British Museum, London, W.C.1, England. Membership 
of the Society may be obtained by a minimum subscription of {1 15. 
annually. Cheques should be made payable to “ Friends of the 
National Libraries ” and crossed “‘ Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury 
Branch.” 

R. B. McK. 


1 Similar help may, on occasion, be given to the University, Municipal and 
other libraries of the country. 
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REVIEWS 


Les Sonnets Elisabéthains: Les Sources et L’Apport 
Personnel. Janet G. Scotr. Paris: Librairie Ancienne 
Honoré Champion. 1929. Pp. iv+343. 


Dr. Scott has produced a very sound and useful book—certainly, 
the best single volume on the subject that we possess. After a 
brief introductory sketch she devotes fifteen chapters to the principal 
Elizabethan sequences, combining sane and unpretentious criticism, 
and allusions, where necessary, to the poet’s life, with a careful 
investigation of “‘ sources ” ; and she concludes with a chronological 
list of the chief Italian, French and English collections, and a most 
useful table of sources and analogues for most of the Elizabethan 
sequences dealt with in the body of the work. 

Dr. Scott’s qualifications are admirably suited to this task, for 
they include not merely what is too often understood by scholarship, 
but also strong common sense and a genuine feeling for literature. 
Consequently, she has been able to reach a sound conception of what 
constitutes a “source”; to distinguish between direct imitation 
and casual resemblance ; between the paraphrase of a man of genius, 
which may have the freshness of an original poem, and may often 
surpass its original, and the slavish translation of a poetaster ; and, 
above all, to decide what kind of originality is to be looked for in a poet 
working within a recognized tradition. It might perhaps be supposed 
that to write on the Elizabethan sonnet without having reached 
sound conclusions on these matters would be a waste of time ; 
nevertheless, the attempt has often been made. Wolff, in a cele- 
brated article in Englische Studien, declared that there was not one 
important theme in Shakespeare’s sonnets which could not be found 
in his Italian predecessors and contemporaries. Dr. Scott, however, 
rightly insists that all these alleged resemblances are entirely general, 
and declares that she has read numerous Italian anthologies without 
finding a single striking analogy. Moreover, learning without taste, 
though laborious, is not always accurate, and when it has indicated 
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“sources” these have too often been taken as read. Dr. Scott, 
however, has taken nothing on trust, and her investigations seem to 
confirm our suspicions that many learned commentators on the 
Elizabethan sonnet have often been unequal to the elementary task 
of apprehending the plain sense of the poems which they have 
indicated as sources. Dr. Scott also insists on the importance of the 
Renaissance doctrine of “ imitation,” and takes pains to show that 
“ originality ” in the sense understood by most source-seekers was 
neither aimed at nor appreciated. Indeed, the sonnetteers, like 
the Greeks—as Prof. J. A. K. Thomson has shown us—were 
content to accept a tradition, and to add new beauty of thought and 
feeling and expression to the old themes. 


L’individualité du sonnettiste se manifeste non seulement dans le 
choix de modéles, mais aussi et surtout dans le style qui revét la matiére 
trouvée chez les étrangers. Les sonnets de Daniel, qu’ils soient imités de 
Desportes, du Tasse ou d’un autre, sont tous écrits dans le méme style 
contemplatif, et possédent une unité indéniable. . . . Le caractére de 
chaque auteur subsiste méme dans ses traductions (p. 294). 


Dr. Scott shows a nice discrimination. Comparing Drummond’s 


Alexis, here shee stay’d among these Pines 
(Sweet Hermitresse) shee did alone repaire 


with its “‘ source,’’ Ronsard’s 


Voicy le bois, que ma sainte Angelette 
Sur le printemps reiouist de son chant 
she remarks : 


Drummond a brossé un tableau plus précis et plus coloré. Le “ bois” 
est composé de pins et d’églantiers. L’or des cheveux de la dame donne 
une note de relief. La pointe finale du sonnet est plus épigrammatique 
que chez Ronsard, qui se contente de suivre Pétrarque . . . Ce n'est 
pas une traduction, telle que nous en aurait donné Lodge, par exemple ; 
c’est une trés heureuse paraphrase, qui ne manque pas d’originalite 


(pp. 278-79). 
And with regard to the contention that Shakespeare’s 144th sonnet 


Two loues I haue of comfort and dispaire, 
Which like two spirits do sugiest me still 


was suggested by the 2oth sonnet of Drayton’s Idea 
An evil Spirit (your beauty) haunts me still 
she remarks that while Shakespeare is describing a special and 
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situation, Drayton is merely addressing conventional 

roaches to his mistress (p. 256). 

Only for the lesser poets is it possible to produce obvious parallels. 
Shakespeare has the greatest claim to originality. Among all the 
French and Italian poets she has read, Dr. Scott has been unable to 
find a single striking resemblance. She admits that there are 
certain subtle resemblances in phrase and movement to Daniel, and 
I think she has proved that a certain speech in the Arcadia (Bk. III, 
Ch. 5) was in his mind when he wrote the 5th sonnet ; but beyond 
this—except for a few reminiscences of Ovid—she is not prepared 
togo. And she rightly insists that many of Shakespeare’s character- 
istic themes—the advice to his friend to defy time by perpetuating 
himself through offspring—the effect of the poet’s death on the 
beloved—the triumph of love over private misfortune, sorrow and 
unfaithfulness—besides the intensity of the anti-Petrarchan sonnets, 
and the situation—given rather than chosen—of the poet, his mistress 
and his friend, are so far from being commonplace or conventional 
that they are almost unique. Sidney comes next : of the 108 sonnets 
in Astrophel and Stella, there are only about a dozen for which she 
has been able to produce definite parallels. And in Spenser she 
has found many echoes and resemblances but few direct imitations. 

Where there is so much to praise, it seems ungracious to pick 
faults ; but in conclusion may I ask Dr. Scott to reconsider one or 
two small points? There are at least two sonnets where Wyatt has 
not misplaced the accent (p. 4). With regard to the propriety of 
“kiss-worthy face,” although Dr. Scott declares that “‘ on s’irrite,” 
I still agree with Elia (p. 51). Finally, her remark on p. 159 that 
“Les premiers sonnets que l’on puisse attribuer indubitablement a 
Spenser suivent la forme de Surrey et de Daniel” is not strictly true ; 
for the Visions of the Worlds Vanitie (in the Complaints) and the 
sonnet prefixed to Virgils Gnat—‘‘ Long since dedicated to the most 
noble and excellent Lord, the Earle of Leicester, late deceased ”’— 
are in the Amoretti form. J. B. L&ISHMAN. 


Die englische Biographik der Tudor-Zeit. Von Dr. Marie 
Scuutr. (Britannica, Heft I.) Friederichsen, de Gruyter 
& Co.: Hamburg. 1930. Pp. 162. M.10. 


TuIs little work worthily inaugurates the series “ Britannica” to 
be issued in connection with the English Seminar of the University 
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of Hamburg under the general editorship of Professor Emil Wolf. 
Having defined her subject as Biography considered, not in subordina- 
tion to History, but as an art in itself, Dr. Marie Schiitt proceeds 
to treat shortly but exactly of all the works approaching to the 
genre from the time of Erasmus and More to the death of Elizabeth, 
and of their respective relations to the medizval lines of saints and 
to the classical types fixed by Plutarch and Suetonius. These works 
naturally were of many different forms as they appeared in prose 
or verse, as they were intended as eulogies or denunciations of their 
respective subjects, and as they dealt with men of learning or piety 
or with men of action. Scarcely any fulfilled our conception of a 
biography of a man viewed on all sides of his activity, character and 
influence, and the only works in her period which Dr. Schiitt 
considers of great importance are Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey and 
Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More. It is however very useful to have 
the many tentative biographies assembled together, divided into 
groups and subjected to really critical examination, in the course of 
which many old errors are corrected. ‘The book ends with a valuable 
list of them, with the dates of their first appearance and of their 
modern reprints. It is a pity that each item has not attached to it 
the page on which the work is here treated, as, in the absence of an 
index, it is not always easy to find what one seeks by the list of 
“‘ Contents ” at the beginning of the book. 

Dr. Schiitt says on p. 94 that nothing is known of Abdias 
Assheton, author of the Latin life of William Whitaker, Master of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1586-95. I refer her to Thomas 
Baker’s History of St. John’s College, Cambridge, edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, vol. i, and the Alumni Cantabrigienses, where she will find 
that Ashton, a native of Lancashire, son of John Ashton, Rector of 
Middleton, Lancs, was baptised on November 1, 1563 ; was B.A. 
of St. John’s College, 1581/2, M.A. 1585, B.D. 1592, and was 
admitted Fellow 1589 or 1590. Ordained deacon and priest, 
March 8, 1590/1. Chaplain to the Earl of Essex. Baker adds that 
he served Essex faithfully in his last days and wrote his life. (Is this 
extant?) After Essex’s death, Ashton seems to have returned to 
his fellowship, as he was appointed preacher of his college at 
Michaelmas 1601. He was Rector of Halesworth, Suffolk, 1606-16 ; 
of Slaidburn, Yorks, 1615-19; and of Middleton, 1618-33. He 
died November 8, 1633. 

Dr. Schiitt, in a note (p. 157), mentions Charles Fitzgeffrey ; but 
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why is his poem on Sir Francis Drake not among the “ biographical 
epics ” treated on p. 127 ? 

I suppose if Francis Bacon was “ subpromus ” of Gray’s Inn, 
he was Under Steward, an office not so menial as is here represented 
(p. 110). Arthur Golding’s translation of the life of Coligny 
appeared, I imagine, in 1576, as stated on p. 150, not in 1567, as 
stated on p. 119. Coligny perished in the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 1572. 

Dr. Schiitt’s labours have already suggested to her many problems 
which demand fresh research, and it is cheering to gather that we 
may consider the present book as an instalment of a more complete 
work to be accomplished by the same skilled hands. 

G. C. Moore SMITH. 


Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-1683. By 
AtrreD HarpaGE, Instructor in English, University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press; London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
1930. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Tue aim of this volume is to present a life of Killigrew based upon 
contemporary sources of information, and a study of his works 
viewed in relation to the literature of their time.”” The author has 
been far more informative and interesting in his biographical 
presentation than in the literary criticism of Killigrew’s plays, which 
comprises the later chapters of his book. There is a marked 
tendency to fill pages with lengthy and detailed summaries and 
analyses of plots. In one case of this sort, Mr. Harbage devotes 
much space to an attempted proof of a notable claim, namely, that 
the story of Desmarets de Saint Sorlin’s romance, Ariane (Paris, 
1632), was the immediate inspiration for the plots of Killigrew’s 
The Prisoners, Claracilla, and The Princess, the composition of which, 
on fairly substantial evidence, he dates within a twelve-month from 
1635 to 1636. Despite his minute comparison of plots, Mr. Harbage 
fails to convince that Killigrew must have drawn any large amount 
of story material straight from Ariane in particular. The points 
of so-called resemblance do not appear sufficiently exact and 
imitative to be especial and deliberate borrowings from that 
romance alone. 

In regard to the aforementioned three plays, Mr. Harbage also 
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remarks that they, above any other contemporary group of drama, 
constitute the strongest link between the Caroline tragi-comedy 
and the Restoration heroic play, between which two species he 
notes no essential difference. Killigrew, he believes, is the nearest 
forerunner to Orrery and Dryden. This is indeed not the place 
to engage in an argument on that much-mooted subject, the origins 
and ingredients of the “ heroic play,” but at least it should be pointed 
out that Mr. Harbage’s own statements rather destroy the strength 
of his position. The dominant emphasis of The Prisoners, Claracilla, 
and The Princess, is a thrilling ingenuity of plot, so he says. Killi- 
grew, in his opinion, aims above all else to work up to a series of 
surprises and revelations in the last scenes. ‘Thus, the ending of 
Killigrew’s plots is swift-moving and absorbing in its disentangling. 
Now, such effects are most certainly not similar in essence to what 
is dramatically uppermost in the heroic plays of Orrery and Dryden. 
Mr. Harbage, however, does not attempt to appraise the primary 
emphases in the dramatic moulds of these two later writers, but 
entitles them without hesitation as Killigrew’s successors, an easily 
misleading term. He seems to come rather nearer to the truth of 
Killigrew’s relation to them, when in the end he writes simply 
that the Killigrew trio of plays show “‘ what the Restoration writers 
of heroic plays were to have as part of their background.” 

The most important scholarly contributions by Mr. Harbage 
lie in the second and third chapters of his book, where he writes 
in a rather refreshing manner of Thomas Killigrew as “ A Younger 
Son ” in a family of courtiers attached to Charles I, and as “A 
Playwright in Exile.” There is a clearer and more complete account 
than has been put in print of Thomas the rising courtier, whose 
fortunes with Queen Henrietta Maria were greatly aided by his 
intimacy with the Hon. Walter Montagu, whom he attended to the 
Continent in 1635-1636. And then in the following chapter which 
tells of Killigrew’s wanderings and fortunes during the interregnum 
period, the cloud of shame which has for several centuries hovered 
over his head because of his dismissal in 1652 as Envoy to Venice of 
Charles II is dissipated for the first time by Mr. Harbage’s narrative 
of the actual facts of the affair. Killigrew is portrayed as the 
victim of a diplomatic “ frame-up.” He was expelled in order that 
the Republic of Venice might propitiate Cromwell’s government. 
The charges of misconduct, though legitimate in part, were by no 
means as heinous as the Venetians made them to be for the sake of 
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the ends they had in view. Mr. Harbage calls Killigrew “‘ a shorn 
lamb tossed to the wolves ” in this notorious affair. This notable 
revelation constitutes perhaps the chief set of new facts in Mr. Har- 
bage’s constant effort to remove the stigma of ribaldry which he 
believes is still unjustly and prominently connected with Thomas 
Killigrew’s name. The whole volume seems to press almost too 
earnestly the point that “ Killigrew was not a wild and dissipated 
rake; he lived a life neither better nor worse than the lives of 


contemporaries in his circle.” 
pe WILLIAM S. CLARK, 


Conway Letters : The Correspondence of Anne Viscountess 
Conway, Henry More, and their Friends, 1642-1684. 
Collected from Manuscript Sources and edited with a 
Biographical Account. By Marjorie Hope NICOLSON, 
Professor of English in Smith College. Yale: University 
Press ; London: Humphrey Milford. 1930. Pp. xxxvii+517. 
245. net. 

How often do we sigh to burst the barriers of time and to find 
ourselves in the society of men and women of a past day of whom we 
know a little and would fain know much more! The wish is too 
often vain. But now and then lost documents come to light, the 
veil is lifted and we have our desire. This is what has happened to 
us in the present volume. 

A few letters which passed between the Cambridge Platonist, 
Henry More, and his brilliant admirer, Anne, Viscountess Conway, 
had long been known. Their philosophical interest attracted 
Professor Marjorie Nicolson, who set out to discover more (her 
account of her work shows indeed the romance of research !). The 
British Museum, the Record Office, Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
each in turn yielded its store of letters, chiefly of More, but also 
of a crowd of relations and friends of the two correspondents, till 
the transcriber found that she had got to know intimately a circle 
of very notable people. Fortunately for us, along with great 
industry, she had the gift of a sympathetic imagination, and she has 
not only given us nearly three hundred letters, but has prefaced 
each group with an admirably-written introduction, which enables 
us to get the utmost value from the letters that follow. And so 
we see her characters as they were in life: the tireless scholar 
refusing all worldly preferments to build up his idealistic philosophy, 
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avid of ghost-stories which might confirm his doctrines, though 
shrewd enough to detect their weak points, caring for his pupils 
and beloved by them, proud above all of the high-placed lady who 
welcomed him to her house and read his books so intelligently and 
so critically ; the Viscountess herself adored by her husband as she 
was adored by her brother John, winning at once the heart of that 
old man of the world, her father-in-law, condemned to the life of 
an invalid by mysterious pains which puzzled the great Harvey and 
Sir Theodore de Mayerne, a woman whose conversion to Quakerism 
at last, though a bitter disappointment to More, showed the in- 
dependence of a strong mind not weakened by her affliction, and 
one whose philosophical ideas interested Leibnitz in years to come; 
her long-suffering, but at last somewhat exasperated husband, 
who did not like Quakers; her brothers, Heneage Finch, the 
Chancellor, and the lively John Finch, the anatomist and diplomatist, 
famous for his devotion to his college-friend and constant com- 
panion, Thomas Baines ; her friend, Francis Mercury Van Helmont, 
known for his science and philosophy all over Europe, the prototype 
of Arnold’s Scholar-Gypsy ; and in the background, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Jeremy Taylor, Cudworth and Worthington, and William 
Penn. 

The editor’s enthusiasm over her find will be shared by her 
readers ; she has given us a collection of letters hardly to be matched 
for their human interest. Every known letter of More’s is before 
us, though some passages of philosophic or cabbalistic subtleties have 
been omitted here, to be used later in another publication. 

Poor man, like most intellectual churchmen he had three parties 
against him, the High Churchmen, the Fundamentalists and 
sectaries, and the rationalist school of Hobbes and Locke ; and after 
Lady Conway’s defection his life was saddened by the sense that 
the world of his day had no room for his idealistic via media. One 
might write much more on the interest of this book, but space 
forbids. One feature of More’s style is however worth noting, 
his fondness for the construction in which “ have,”’ weakened to 
“a,” has quite disappeared (see Modern Language Review, v, 346). 

Thus, p. 189, 1. 4 from bot., “it . . . might gratifyde me”; 
p. 234, 1. 10, “ I had like to forgott ”; p. 394, 1. 2 from bot., “it 
would have gone to killed him ” ; p. 336, 1.6 from bot., “ he would 
. . . urged me.” One may also notice the construction: p. 338 
1. 19, “‘ as genteel a humoured man.” 
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The editor has been misled by the D.N.B. in note 9 on p. 151. 
It says that this Nathaniel Bacon was born in 1593, fourteen years 
after the death of his supposed father, the Lord Keeper. He was 

robably son of Sir Nicholas, first baronet, who was Francis Bacon’s 
elder half-brother. 

Two hundred and eighty-seven documents are here printed, 
of which the majority are letters in Henry More’s very difficult hand. 
One may congratulate the author on the skill she has shown in 
deciphering the manuscripts, while it is perhaps worth while to 
point out passages in which in my humble opinion she has gone 
wrong. Perhaps her time in England was too short to allow her to 
revise her work. The following corrections refer in the main to 
thirty or more letters of More which are among the British Museum 
Additional MSS. : 


P. 52, 1. 5, “ approbation ” read “ apprehension.” 
P. 54, 1. 2, “ it is ” read “ is it.” 
1. 3, “‘ [restrain ?] ” read “ begin.” 
P. 56,1. 10, “ Longebile ” read “ Longevile.” 
P. 60, 1. 17, “ Rabilliac ” read “ Ravilliac.” 
P, 93,1. 1, “‘ Dunkerker or Pretenders” read “ Dunkerkers or 


Ostenders.” 
P. 128, |. 2 from bot., read “‘ cottage after . . . snow, all thinges after- 
wards lookes darke.” 
P. 129, 1. 4, “ a lief of ” read “a loof of ” (= “ aloof off,” from aloof), 
and cancel note 1. 
1. 7, “ venturing ” read “ entring.” 
P. 131, |. 22, “ peragoBabeia ” read “ werpomdbera.” 
P. 133, 1. 16, “ no ” read “ now no.” 
P. 138, 1. 6, “‘ Cooke ” read ‘‘ Cocks.” 
1. 7, “ The ” read “ This.” 
1. 13, “ minde, which is” read “ minde, which if.” 
P. 144, |. 4 from bot., “‘ Grays or in ” read “ Grays in [= inn] or.” 
P. 145, |. 3, “‘ public ” read “ gentile.” 
1. 5, “ dexterous witt ” read ‘‘ dexterous mechanick witt.” 
l. 11, “ none ” read “ never.” 
l.19. After “ 168” insert “ That w° I approve not cap. 6 it is 
in Article : 19.” 
l. 14, “ conveyance ” read “‘ conveighance.” 
P. 196, 1. 13 from bot., “ resolve ” read “ revolve.” 
1. 3 from boi., “ to” read “ ad.” 
1. 2 from bot., “ flubbered ” read “ slubbered.” 
P. 197, 1. 20 from bot., “‘ there are four ” read “‘ three or four.” 
1. 10 from bot., “‘ kinds ” read “ pieces.” 
1, 2 from bot., “ far ” read “ fair.” 
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P. 198, 1. 1, “ this ” read “‘ their.” 
1. 8, “‘ burn ” read “ barn.” 
1. 21, “ trust ” read “ trust in.” 
P. 201, |. 12 from bot., “ some he ” read “ some Principal! be.” 
. 6 from bot., “‘ send ” read “‘ send you.” 
P. 233, l. 2, “ say so” read “ so say.” 
1. g, “ urgently ” read “ expresly.” 
1. 13, “ have ” read “ are,” 
l 
| 


— 


. 19, “ T.S.” read “ T. St.” 
. 21, “ need ” read “ must.” 
P. 234, |. 4, “ as ” read “ for.” 
P. 280, 1. 11 from bot., “‘ thus sad ” read “ troubled”; “ measureably ” 
read “ infinitely.” 
P. 281, 1. 8, “ girt ” read “ gett.” 
1, 16, “ best ” read “‘ vest.” 
P. 283, |. 3 from bot., “ Angiers ” read “ Argiers.” 
P. 301, 1. 3, “ E.” read “ Ed.” 
1. 8, ““ Solitude.” After this the poem of six stanzas is given. 
1. 23, “ when ” read “‘ where.” 
P. 302, 1. g from bot., “ I differ’d ” read “ deferred.” 
1. 7 from bot., “ do not know it ” read “ know it not.” 
1, 3 from bot., “‘ member’d” read “ rembered” (a slip for 
“* remembered ”’). 
P. 303, 1. 2, “‘ Earle of Down ” read “ Earle of Devon ” and cancel note 2 
with its impossible suggestion. 
1, 15, “‘ putt ” read “‘ pash.” 
1. 20, “‘ as innocent ”’ read “ as as innocent.” 
P, 304, 1. 2, “ burned ” read “ turned.” 
1, 12, “‘ assertour ” read “ affectour.” 
1. 15, “so” read “‘ in this,” 
1. 16, After “ opportunity ” insert “ to doe.” 
P. 305, 1. 4, “ part ” read “ partes.” 
1. 14, “ recover’d ” read “ so renewed.” 
1. 4 from bot., “ having ” read “ I having.” 
bot., “ make ” read “‘ make it.” 
P. 306, 1. 1, “ sennight ” read “ monethe.” 
bot., “‘ conincidence ”’ read “‘ coincidence,” 
P. 307, l. 21 from bot., “ H.N. ” read “ H.Ns.” 
1. 20 from bot., “‘ mortification ” read “‘ perfection and mortifica- 
tion.” 
1. 15 from bot., “ your ” read “ our.” 
1. 8 from bot., “‘ the lob of philosophers” apparently used by 
More = “ the prince of philosophers” from a mis- 
understanding of M.N.D. u1, i, 16, 
1, 2 from bot., “ of that ” read “ that,” 
bot., “‘ Robarts ” read “‘ Robards.” 
P. 308, 1. 9, “‘ expression ” read “ operation.” 
bot., “‘ the ” read “‘ this.” 
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P. 327, |. 6, “ mainfold ” read “ manifold.” 
1. 14, “ feel” read “ foot.” 
1. 4 from bot., “ deliberated ” read “ deliberate.” 
P. 328, 1. é from bot., “ Nordon’s me read a Nordon. " 
1. 3 from bot., “ horses ” read “ horse.” 
Lae, * undiscover'd ” read “ undeceived.” 
13, “ straines ” read “ staines.” 
14, dele “ and.” 
16, “ strengthen ” read “ cleanse.” 
9 from bot., “‘ Norden ” read “‘ Nordon.” 
6 from bot., “ utrisque ? ” read “ utrisque.” 
P. 330, 1. 2, “ tir’d you.” After this insert “ intending to divertize you.” 
3s “ sixth ” read “ sixt.” 
. 11, “ Synopsis ” read “‘ Synopsis Prophetica.” 
ae “ have ” read “‘ had.” 
“ these ” read “ other.” 
mag * [speares - ” read “squares”; ‘“[serve?]” read 


* penn 

25, “ think cndeed [hinted ?]” read “ I think he did.” 
29, “‘ so to that one ” read “ to that true.” 
30, ° “ things ” read “ though.’ 
34, “ Nordoun ” read “ Nord down.” 
. 3, ““ and the ” read “ the other.” 
2, * ‘ Kettilly * ” read “ Kettilby.” 
16, “ receive ” read “ shall receive.’ 
ah “ sorry ” read “ suer.’ 

20, “‘ to you ” read “‘ to goe.” 
#7 “ Residurie ” read “‘ Residuarie.” 
9, “ firmly ” read “ feircely.” 
‘7 “ make ” read “‘ made.” 

20, “ Finch ” read “ Daniel Finch.” 
P, 335, 1. 3, read “‘ Gremialls.”” 
1. 6, “ moste of those ” read “‘ Master of Arts,” and correct p. 319, 

1, 14. 

lt “* [speech ?] of any people ” read “ lippes of any pledger.” 
1. 18 ‘ proving the Form ” read “‘ leaving of the Town.” 
= 20, tart” read “ tarts.” 
l.2 
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P, 336, 


« gelly *d ”» read “ gellye.” 
“ Tinvited] ” read “‘ entrea’ 
fe notionalls ” read “ motivates.” 

a . “ easyer ” read “ easlyer”; “‘ then ” read “ thus.” 

1. 7, “ the [grooms ?] being ” ae ““ the roomes being indeed.” 
P. 339, 1. 10 from bot., “ covers ’ Yaad “ leaves.” 
P. 340, 1, 5; “ Exyt” read “ Exiit. ” 

1. 13 from bot., “‘ troubles ” read “ health. % 

1. 10 from bot., “ conceive ” read “ perceive.” 

1. 8 from bot., «that was” read “at most”; “Arts.” After 

this insert “ y* was my curate there.” 


P. 337, 1. 
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P. 340, 1. 6 from bot., “ all ” read “ all that.” 
1. 5 from bot., “ private ” read “ sincere.” 
P. 341, l. 2, “ the time ” read “ time.” 

1. 6, “ an evill ” read “ a wild.” 

1. 8, “ confession ” read “‘ confessions.” 

1. 9, read “ onely in Spirit, in their soules out of their bodyes 
and these bodily there see them y* are onely in spirit, 
that is,” etc. 

P. 342, 1. 5, There is no difficulty if punctuated “a part of God, that of 
it, I suppose they mean, that is immortall.” 

1. 15, “‘ [to] you ” read “ m ” [= ’em]. 

1, 17, “ all who ” read “ all that ” ; “ specimen ” read “ specimens.” 

1, 18, “ gine ” read “ gaine.” 

1. 19, “‘ this seemes to [me] ” read “ the story is.”’ 

P. 343, |. 1, “ being ” read “‘ beeing to be fastend.” 

1. 5, “ letter ” read “‘ former letter.” 

P, 352. ‘Two lines printed twice over. 
P. 356, |. 6, “ sight ” read “‘ light.” 

1. 9, “‘ there ” read “ that.” 

1, 15, “ defectious ” read “ defectuous,” 

1. 28, “ leaven ” read “ learne,” 

1.32. Add to the postscript : “ I should be glad to heare of the 
arrivall of V. Helmont. I wish these warres be no 
obstacles in his way, but I beleeve he is as little an 
enemie to mankinde as I am though that is no security 
to any man.” 

P. 357, 1. 2, “ near ” read “‘ so near,” 

1. 8, “‘ above ” read “ alone.” 

1. 15, “ other ” read “ over.” 

1. 17, dele “* had.” 

1. 2 from bot., “ later ”’ read “ late.” 

P. 358, 1. 5, dele “ there ” and “ not.” 

1. 14 from bot., “ Flux ” read “ Treatise of the Flux.” 

1. 12 from bot., “ sound ” read “‘ learnd.” 

1. 3 from bot., “‘ would ” read “ could.” 

bot., “ and ” read “ but.” 

P. 359, |. 2, “ kinde ” read “ rude.” 

P. 373, 1. 10, “ Von Rosenroth ” read “ one Rosensetts ”’ (?). 

. 20, “ indeed ” read “ reduced”; ‘‘ me” read “ an.” 
. 25, ““ great” read “ greater,” 

. 26, “ the ” read “‘ this.” 

. 27, “ by ” read “ any.” 

P. 374, |. 1, “ papyr ” read “ papyrs.” 

1. 2, “ I intend ” read “ are intend ” (= “ intended ”’). 

P. 376, 1. 6, “‘ The Dutchesse of Modena,” who accompanied her 
daughter to England. Dele note z. 

P, 385, 1. 2 from bot., “ send ” read “ sent.” 

P. 386, |. 12, “ turne ” read “ leave.” 
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P, 387, 1, 24 from bot., “ Mayon ” read “ Mayore ” (?). 
|. 22 from bot., “‘ in . . . unbelieve ” read “‘ an . . . unbeleever.” 
1.6 from bot., “ I ever” read “ ever I.” 
1.2 from bot., “ supper ” read “* supping.”’ 
P, 389, |. 10, “‘ find ” read “ found,” 
P. 390, 1. 29 from bot., dele “‘ more.” 
1. 26 from bot., “‘ not unsutable ” read “‘ were irrefutable.” 
1. 25 from bot., “ up my ” read “ the.” 
1. 24 from bot., “ Because ” read “ Being.” 
1. 17 from bot., “ Zoroasticall ” read “ Zoaristicall.” 
P. 391, 1. 14, “‘ Grover ” read “ Goror ” (?). 
1. 15, “ prick ” read “‘ putt.” 
1. 25, “ supp ” read “ supt.” 
bot., ‘‘ Notion ” read “ Motion ” (?). 
P. 392, 1. 7, “ discourse ” read “converse.” (There is a postscript of 
compliments to the letter.) 
P. 394, |. 6, “ brought ” read “ hanges.” 
1. 15, “* pustulats ” read “‘ pustulaes.” 
1. 19, “ there ” read “ she”; delete “ be”; “ or” read “ on.” 
1. 20, “ seemed ” read “‘ seemes,” 
1. 10 from bot., “‘ much ” read “ well.” 
1. 6 from bot., “‘ Instatement ” read “‘ Instalment.” 
1. 5 from bot., “ when ” read “ where.” 
1, 3 from bot., “‘ me ” read “ one.” 
1. 2 from bot., “ gone ”’ read “‘ gone nie.” 
bot. After “danger” insert “‘ That party sence his return 
hither has fallen sick of a desperate feaver, the Physicions 
were very doubtfull of him, But I thank God he is now 
upon the Recovery.” 
. 2, “ tell” read“ sett.” 
. 4, “ pome[gra]nate ” read “ Pome-water.”” 
. 14, “ all” read “ ill.” 
. 18, “ and ” read “ nor.” 
. 21, “ chaff ” read “‘ shott ” (?). 
. 20 from bot., dele “‘ shall.” 
. 14 from bot., “ Kittin ” read “ Kittlin.” 
. 10 from bot., “ views”’ read “rash”; “* Fantasticall” read 
“ Familisticall,” 
1.8 from bot., “ [mood ?] of” read “ fewd or”; “ unbelief” 
read “ misbelief.” 
bot. read “ temptations, and so do they that are over hasty after 
. . . Inspirations.” 
P, 416, |, 2, “ both ” read “ yett,” 
l, 3, read “ headstrong an Enthusiasme.” 
1. 8, “ principles ” read “‘ pretenses.” 
1. 10, “ confutation.” 
1. 11, “ send it to” read “ lend it.” 
1, 20, after “ testimonie ” insert “ but I told them they ought 
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also to give the reformed Churches a better Testi. 
monie.” 


P. 416, 1. 22, “ have found ” read “ found.” 

1. 27, “ their ” read “‘ this.” 

1, 29, “‘ George ” read “‘ George K.” 

1. 31, “ to” read “‘ into.” 
P. 429, 1. 5 from bot., “ work ” read “ trietis ” (?). 
P. 430, |. 21, “ with” read “ will.” 


Such errors are regrettable. The book still remains a great 


achievement. 
G. C. Moore Smitn. 


The Poems of Henry Carey. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by FrepericK T. Woop. The Scholartis Press: Eric 
Partridge, Ltd. 1930. Pp. 261. tos. 6d. net. 


HEnrY CarEyY’s reputation died with him, and even the memory of 
his name, although he has been credited with the composition of 
stanzas known to every Englishman, although, further, he wrote one 
of the best known of English songs, although, again, he added a 
word to the language. ‘The evidence for his authorship of the words 
of the national anthem is, at the least, inconclusive ; but “ Sally 
in our Alley” survives the generations; and ‘‘ namby-pamby,” 
borrowed from Carey’s satire on Ambrose Philips, has long since 
been assigned its niche in the dictionaries. He wrote innumerable 
burlesques, farces, and songs set to his own airs, which were familiar 
to every one in the London of his day. W.H. Cummings, writing 
to Notes and Queries (5 S. ix, 160) in 1878, stated that he had a 
collection of over two hundred works published by Carey. His 
collected writings, however, were not republished ; and he has been 
ignored by editors. Mr. F. T. Wood now comes forward with a 
volume into which he garners everything in verse attributable to 
Carey, omitting only those songs and lyrics which are an integral 
part of his dramatic pieces. 

Carey’s origin was obscure. He was believed to be an illegitimate 
son of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, There is substantial 
ground for the tradition that he was connected with the Saviles in 
some way. Mr. Wood adduces pertinent evidence to show that 
Carey’s father may have been, not the second Marquis, but Henry, 
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a r son of the George Savile who became Lord Eland. 
The place of his birth is not known ; and the exact year, though 
probably about 1687, is in doubt. He seems, however, to have 
come from Yorkshire. He was over twenty, in all likelihood, before 
he came to London, where he soon appears to have won his way as 
a writer for the stage. He was at his best in sheer burlesque. His 
parody of bombastic verse in Chrononhotonthologos is, even now, 
excellent reading ; while The Dragon of Wantley, satirising contem- 
porary Italian opera, outstripped, with a run of sixty-seven per- 
formances in the first season, the phenomenal record of The Beggar’s 

a. On the whole Carey could congratulate himself on better 
fortune than befalls most hack-writers. He was not befriended by 
circumstance, his gifts were not remarkable, but, after no long 
apprenticeship, he gained an entry into the theatres, and his songs 
were everywhere popular. Nevertheless (it may have been the 
fault of a genial and easy temperament), drudgery and poverty 
dogged his steps, and at the age of fifty-six he put an end to his life. 

Carey averred in one of his prefaces that poetry was his “‘ amuse- 
ment,” not his “‘ profession,”’ and that his verses suffered from the 
author’s engagement “‘ with business.” It should be noted, on 
the other side of the matter, that he was not indifferent to his 
reputation as a poet, for he introduced substantial revision into 
successive collections of his verse. His interest in his songs and 
lyrics went further than he was ready to admit. His gift for poetical 
expression was, however, slight. The collection Mr. Wood has 
assembled leaves the impression of a pleasant and agreeable com- 
panion, but a mediocre poet. 

His few set pieces are wholly ineffective. Happily he showed 
originality in dropping fashions unnatural to him, and turning to 
lyrics and songs of the common life of London in his day. There is 
a grace and charm in these pieces ; and they have historic value as 
a picture of the times. Among them, in addition to “‘ Sally in our 
Alley,” are “‘ Sally Sweetbread” and ‘‘ The Happy Butchers’ 
Wives.” In another character are verses inspired by the opera— 
“The Beau Monde,” “ Polly Peachum,” “ Blundrella,” and “ The 
Beau’s Lamentation.” If Carey wanted wit in a witty age, he had 
a natural and unforced gift of humorous observation, and a light 
touch. In satiric verse he lacks thrust, as witness his epistle to 
Chesterfield, “‘ Of Stage Tyrants,” and his ‘‘ Satire on the Luxury 
and Effeminacy of the Age.” ‘The parody of Ambrose Philips’s 
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style, in “ Namby-Pamby,” was not difficult, and set a fashion for 
others who joined the onset of ridicule. 

Mr. Wood’s introduction is modest. and judicious, [f 
occasionally he finds in Carey’s verse parallels—to Blake or Herrick, 
for example—which most readers would not immediately detect, 
he recognises his poet’s limitations, and claims little that prompts 
qualification. It is a pity, however, that Mr. Wood has not carried 
his labours as an editor, so far as can be seen, much beyond the 
writing of an introduction and some pages of notes. The intro- 
duction refers to poems by name, but the reader has no means of 
finding any one poem save by turning over two hundred pages of 
text. The book has no table of contents, no index to titles, nor 
to first lines. If, again, the reader turns to the notes, he finds no 
page references. He can, therefore, only connect the several poems 
with their notes by looking through either alternately. Both Carey 
and his reader deserved kindlier treatment, for there are more than 
two hundred pieces printed in this volume. 

Further, if Carey’s poems were worth collecting, after two hundred 
years of neglect, some attention to their text would not have been 
misplaced. But Mr. Wood seems to have taken little pains to 
collate or check the verses as they are here printed. The ground- 
work of the collection lies in three editions of the Poems on Several 
Occasions, 1713, 1720, 1729, and three editions of The Musical 
Century. ‘These show that several poems were largely revised and 
altered by Carey, and that he made many minor verbal changes 
throughout. A variorum edition would have been an absurdity ; 
but some indication of the basis of the text adopted, and a mention 
of more important variants would not have been too much to ask. 
Mr. Wood, however, gives no clue to the text he chooses, or its 
source. He is, apparently, guiltless of interest in the subject. On 
the whole he seems to follow, where it is available, the 1729 edition 
of the Poems on Several Occasions, but not always or consistently. 
It may be of little real consequence that “‘ The Marriage of Bacchus ” 
suffered extensive revision in 1720 and 1729, after its first appearance 
in 1713 ; that the 1720 version of ‘‘ The Retirement : A Satire” was 
later largely altered, and that a number of lines were deleted ; that 
in 1729 a stanza was cut out of “‘ The Old Beau ” ; that ‘‘ The Story 
of the Unfortunate Phyllis,” besides many other differences, 
contained three stanzas more in 1713 than in the text as printed by 
Mr. Wood. He has, in general, but not with scrupulous accuracy, 
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adopted Carey’s final revisions. Even so, substantial textual altera- 
tions seem to call for some comment in a new edition. “‘ Sally in 
Our Alley,” once more, was included with the collection of 1729. 
One or two slight changes were made in The Musical Century. In 
the case of a song so universally popular a note on variants would 
not have been without general interest. 

Further, if indifference to Carey’s revisions be forgiven, it would 
not be unreasonable to expect accuracy in the text as printed. 
Unfortunately there are many slips and oversights, apparently due 
sometimes to careless transcription or hasty proof-reading. “ The 
Ballad of King John’s Son and the Cynder-Wench ” appeared in the 
1713 collection, and may there be read without the mistakes printed 
by Mr. Wood. In 1. 15 “ blue ” should be “ blear,” for Carey is 
describing the lady’s deformities ; in 1. 52 “‘ wond’rous ” should, 
of course, be “‘ wond’ring ” ; in 1. 95 “‘ think,” which is meaningless, 
should be “‘ Chink,” in the sense of rhyme ; and in |. 114 “ score” 
should be “ store.” In 1. 6 of the “ Epilogue to The Puritan” the 
word “ temper ” is a mistake for “‘ Tempter,” correctly printed in 
1720 and 1729 ; and in I. 16 “‘ coal ” should be “ Coals,” following 
the usage of the day. In 1. 19 of “‘ The Retirement,” as printed by 
Mr. Wood, for “ alike ” read “alone” (1720, 1729). In “ The 
Beau Monde,” 1. 29, the context clearly demands “ Lugs,” not 
“hugs,” and was so printed in 1729 ; and in 1. 43 “‘ piece ” should 
be “spice.” In “ Polly Peachum,” 1. 18, read “ her Fame” for 
“theirnames.” In 1.28 of “ The First Distich of Cato Paraphras’d ” 
Mr. Wood drops two syllables demanded by the metre. They are 
“baleful ” (1713). 

More may be spared. Further comparison of Mr. Wood’s 
edition with the volumes printed in Carey’s lifetime yields no 
indication that the text has been considered a part of the editor’s 
duty. At the least this detracts from the value of an attractively 
printed book, which seeks to revive some part of Carey’s forgotten 
reputation. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 
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Evelina or the History of a Young Lady’s Entrance int 
the World. By Frances Burney. With Notes, Indexes, and 
Illustrations from Contemporary Sources, edited by Sir Franx 
D. Mackinnon. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1930, 


Pp. [xxii]+591. 215. net. 


THERE are, no doubt, many besides myself who for years have vaguely 
wished to read Evelina, but have been deterred by the loathsomeness 
of the editions generally available. This difficulty is now removed 
and we are able to read what is, in its way, one of the most interesting 
and even amusing of eighteenth-century classics in a form which is 
pleasant, though a trifle heavy, to handle, and provided with all 
necessary ‘‘ apparatus.” 

Regarding the book, as perhaps it should be regarded, as a 
picture of manners rather than as a “ novel,” the editor, Sir Frank 
Mackinnon, has given us a brief but sufficient introduction dealing 
with the early editions of the book and the critical opinions which 
its appearance evoked, notes mainly upon the places and customs 
introduced, and a series of most interesting appendices dealing at 
greater length with special matters such as Ranelagh, Cox’s Museum, 
The Pantheon, Vauxhall Gardens, The Chronology of the Story, 
Filial Piety, and Manners and Customs. In the last, which is of 
especial interest, he has collected the great majority of references in 
the text to such things as the hours of meals and the social customs 
regarding them, behaviour in society, modes of address and the like. 
He seems here to make two slips, for he says (p. 579) that no one in 
the story takes snuff, whereas on p. 102 Mr. Lovel is described as 
“ taking a pinch of snuff,” and on p. 580, “ There is no mention of 
shaking hands, except when Lord Orville ‘ holds out his hand’ to 
Macartney (p. 479),” but on p. 491 we read of Captain Mirvan 
“ shaking [Mr. Lovel] roughly by the hand.” These are, however, 
trifles and the work in general seems to have been very well done. 

One of the most interesting features of Evelina, which does not, 
however, seem to have interested the editor particularly, is the 
vocabulary. As a document for the history of our language the 
book is of great importance, especially in view of the fact that the 
author seems to have italicised everything in the speeches of her 
characters which she intended as slangy or “ modern.” It is 
surprising what a number of locutions the book contains which one 
would, I think, have supposed to be much later, such as “ at home” 
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(ie. in their element) (p. 242), a “ hopeful youth ” (257), “ uppish ” 
(316), “in a huff ” (315), “ better halves ” (¢.e. wives) (134), while, 
on the other hand, many words are italicised as presumably odd or 
new which one might suppose to have been quite usual, such as 
“ sprightly ” (224), “smart” (233), “guess” (334), “‘take sides ” 
(388), ‘funny ” (212), “ grudge” (213), ‘zest ” (496), and so on. 
Most of these words were of course in use at a much earlier date, 
but I think that we must suppose that in 1778 they were regarded 
as in some cases vulgar, in others slightly affected. A study of the 
book from this point of view might yield some interesting results. 

A few words and phrases seem to call for a note, such as that 
rouge is “‘ the only succedaneum for health ” (p. 99), the reference 
to an old woman “in the common John Trot style of other aged 
dames ” (418), and “‘ you must make him a soldier, before you can 
tell which is lightest, head or heels” (494). The firstof these contains 
a word for substitute which was common enough at one time, but 
will hardly be known to most readers of to-day; in the second 
“trot” was of course a usual term for an old woman, but why 
“John”? The third I do not understand at all. 

Evelina contains one curious convention which I do not remember 
having met with elsewhere. In a letter at p. 423 the text of a sealed 
enclosure is given, although this was not opened until long after- 
wards. This is most confusing, for any but the most attentive 
reader may very easily overlook the fact that the characters are 


unaware of its contents. 
R. B. McK. 


Coleridge, The Sublime Somnambulist. By JoHN CHARPENTIER. 
Translated by May Nugent. London: Constable. 1929. 
Pp. x+332. 155. net. 


Tue fact that this book is a translation from a French original creates 
a difficulty for the reviewer. M.Charpentier’s intention at the out- 
set was, presumably, to commend the genius of Coleridge to the 
literary mind of France, and he displays in abundance the requisite 
eloquence and fervour. It is pleasant to welcome him as a convert 
to the faith, and to wish him success in his missionary enterprise ; 
but in the English guise in which it now presents itself his book 
cannot escape comparison with its several predecessors, and cannot 
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be held to have justified its pretensions unless it can satisfy the 
standard of scholarship which those predecessors have established, 
The anonymous hyperbolist who contributes to the dust-cover 
is careful to exclude the author from the indulgence due to 
: an enthusiastic novice. He describes the book as “ at once a 
nt biography of Coleridge in the modern manner and an interesting 
a examination of the philosophical ideas which underlay his poetry ” ; 
+) and he concludes, after anticipating a somewhat improbable 
| objection : ‘‘ Certainly Mr. Charpentier’s book marks a milestone 
e on the road to understanding of the poet-philosopher.” 
a} The artist of the modern manner in biography is understood to 
allow himself a wide discretion in the selection of details and the 
disposal of lights and shades in the effort to present a living likeness. 
It is natural, therefore, that M. Charpentier should take a liberal 
view of the function of facts in the service of the higher truth, but 
the objection to his artistry is that it sometimes defeats the ends of 
the higher truth itself. A clear example is the surprising statement 
that Coleridge hated animals. The space which would be needed 
. to refute this monstrous error will be better employed in tracing it 
it to its source. Gillman, in describing the circumstances of 
| Coleridge’s enlistment in Elliot’s Light Dragoons, relates that, on 
4 reading the notice appealing for recruits, ‘‘ he paused a moment, 
t and said to himself, ‘ Well, I have had all my life a violent antipathy 
to soldiers and horses, the sooner I cure myself of these absurd 
prejudices the better, and I will enlist in this regiment.’” The 
sympathetic reader does not need to be told that Coleridge’s anti- 
pathy was to soldiers on parade in their military trappings, and not 
to the equine creation itself. The story emerges from its treatment 
in the modern manner in this form : 































I have just said that he felt the liveliest antipathy towards the military, 
a phenomenon by no means rare among his fellow-countrymen, but, 
what is much more uncommon, he also hated animals, more particularly 
horses. He enrolled in the cavalry “to cure myself of these absurd 
prejudices,” as he alleged. 














If M. Charpentier had chosen to cite his authorities his book 
might have performed a more useful function than that of marking 
milestones, for it is full of positive information on matters which 
have formerly been the subject of doubt or controversy. Very 
little has been known of Coleridge’s mother, beyond the few dis- 
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connected facts conveyed by Coleridge himself in his letters to 
Poole, supplemented by the narrative of Gillman. The author 
chooses to imagine her “ very much as Goldsmith has described 
Mrs. Primrose,” and presents a complete character-sketch drawn 
from that model. There is no reason to suppose that the elder 
Mrs. Coleridge was vain, stupid and narrow. If, as we gather from 
her son’s account, she succeeded in managing the affairs of the 
Coleridge household, she must have been a woman of practical 
genius. We understand that she was not by temperament a blue- 
stocking, and it is easy to believe that her gigantic task left her 
no leisure for elegant accomplishments, but we have no con- 
clusive evidence that she was coarsely rustic and fundamentally 
ignorant. 

In his portrait of the youthful Coleridge himself, Mr. Char- 
pentier finds wider scope for his creative fancy. Coleridge’s 
account of his childhood in his letters to Poole has all the essential 
marks of truth, whatever allowance may be made for exaggeration 
in a moment of self-abasement. He confesses that, besides his 
vivid imagination and love of books, he displayed a strong dislike 
of active games, so that, being doubly out of sympathy with ordinary 
children of his own age, he became vain and unsociable as well as 
precocious. In his own words : 


So I became a dreamer, and acquired an indisposition to all bodily 
activity ; and I was fretful, and inordinately passionate, and as I could not 
play at anything, and was slothful, I was despised and hated by the boys ; 
and because I could read and spell, and had, I may truly say, a memory 
and understanding forced into almost an unnatural ripeness, 1 was 
flattered and wondered at by all the old women. And so I became very 
vain, and despised most of the boys that were at all my own age, and 
before I was eight years old I was a character. 


M. Charpentier gives a different and more pleasing impression. 
His infant Coleridge is a strange, ethereal creature, roaming the 
hills, fascinated by the distant music of humanity, and feasting his 
imagination on the clouds, the river, the fields, the grazing sheep and 
the toiling labourer ; he does not appear to be interested in books, 
or even aware of their existence ; and he avoids the chatter of other 
children not because he despises it from a sense of mental superiority 
but because he cannot attune it to the music of nature. Though a 
few artistic touches are supplied by Coleridge’s correspondence, 
the author seems to have relied mainly on deductions drawn from 
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the lines To the River Otter. The following specimen may be 
extracted without doing violence to M. Charpentier’s art : 


Profound joys were his for the asking, and he would be plunged into 
a kind of intoxication or delicious maze as he roamed the countryside, 
amid the woods and fields of one of the most bewitching parts of all 
England, a Normandy as lush and rich, but warmer than the one over the 
water. He had a way of gazing at things with an almost fearful fixity, so 
spellbound did he seem, which stamped a lasting impression on his 
memory, and engraved their image on his mind for ever. Later, he 
would have but to close his eyes to the sun’s rays to see the “ bright 
transparence ” of the Otter gleaming, as he used to watch it from a 
a ing plank,” when he sailed paper boats upon the river, “ along 
whose breast he skimmed the smooth thin stone.” 


The characteristics of the child can still be recognised in the 
undergraduate. We know that Coleridge was glad to return to 
Cambridge after his military adventure, being temperamentally 
inclined to the life of cloistered ease which the universities alone 
could offer. M. Charpentier cannot see him safely restored to his 
College without observing, 


Daisies were starring the green lawns of the Backs, and the Cam 
flowed in renewed vigour between the rushes growing along its banks, 
and the bridges which bestride it with varied look and gesture, like so 


many page-boys at play. 


On the next page he exclaims, referring to Coleridge’s habit of early 
rising, “ How life-giving the sweetness and joy of dawn in those 
first days of spring! How good the damp earth smelt after four 
months in barracks.” All this may be true in fact, but it is not 
helpful to the higher truth of biographical art. If Coleridge yearned 
for the sight of daisies he was ill-advised to leave the army. No 
university can compete with a cavalry regiment in affording oppor- 
tunities for seeing daisies ; and as for damp earth, Coleridge must 
have smelt enough of it every time he fell from his horse to satisfy 
any craving which he is likely to have experienced. 

M. Charpentier repeats the whole doubtful story of the inscrip- 
tion on the wall of the barrack room which excited the curiosity 
of Captain Ogle. He may be correct in saying that the gallant 
Captain “ could not rest until he had obtained Coleridge’s release,” 
but here again he would have increased the reader’s obligations if 
he had mentioned his authority. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, in 
reviewing the story in his edition of Coleridge’s Letters, failed to 
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reach any more definite conclusion than that Captain Ogle “ may 
have exerted himself privately,” there being no mention of his name 
in the official correspondence. The subsequent account of 
Coleridge’s relations with Southey, of the influence exerted by 
Southey to promote his marriage with Miss Fricker, and of the real 
state of his feeling for Mary Evans, is full of hazardous conjecture. 
The author quotes at length, as an authentic document, the letter 
conveying Mary Evans’s opinion of the scheme of Pantisocracy, 
which Coleridge transcribed for Southey’s enlightenment. It is 
not overstating the case to say that the genuineness of that letter is 
open to grave suspicion. Mr. Fausset, in his recent work on 
Coleridge, satisfied himself that ‘‘ the familiar pulpit style of this 
theatrical invention is proof enough that it emanated from himself.” 
Though there may still be room for difference of opinion, the letter 
is hardly admissible as evidence in the present state of knowledge. 
Every student of Coleridge must be aware that the whole subject 
of the origin, causes and consequences of the poet’s addiction to 
opium is full of pitfalls and entanglements. M. Charpentier 
believes, on general grounds of probability, that Coleridge confessed 
his weakness to De Quincey in 1807, though he rightly accepts 
De Quincey’s account of the matter with reserve. He even 
exaggerates the extent of the Opium Eater’s untrustworthiness when 
he says that “‘ he was incapable of making any distinction between 
what he heard from reliable sources, and what he imagined.” This 
is hardly consistent with the prominence assigned to De Quincey’s 
narrative, which is considered important enough to justify a bio- 
graphical introduction extending to several pages. The digression 
has involved M. Charpentier in a serious error. He says that 
De Quincey was “‘ driven by hunger into the clutches of a money- 
lender,” and it is evident from the next paragraph, with its allusion 
to “the wretched little waif, . . . with whom he used to spend 
_ the night, in the moneylender’s house,” that the supposed master of 
usury is the impecunious Brown-Brunell, to whom De Quincey was 
“most profoundly indebted,” as he himself acknowledges, “ for 
an asylum that saved my life.” ‘The author seems to have confused 
him with the money-lender Dell, who declined to receive De 
Quincey into his clutches, not being satisfied with his credentials. 
Another error on a point of fact, in itself more common and 
therefore more excusable, is carried to unusual lengths in the state- 
ment that “‘ nearly all the glories of that day, from Keats to Shelley,” 
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suffered violence at the hands of the Edinburgh Review. The 
Edinburgh Review was never hostile to Shelley, and for Keats jt 
professed a fervent admiration which puzzled the contemporary 
public. To make the author’s assertion intelligible we must suppose 
that he has confused the Edinburgh with the Quarterly ; and it is 
an ironical circumstance that the article in the Quarterly most 
offensive to Shelley—the review of the Revolt of Islam—was written 
by John Taylor Coleridge, the nephew of M. Charpentier’s hero, 
M. Charpentier is still on controversial ground when he turns 
aside from the narrative of Coleridge’s life to the philosophical ideas 
underlying his poetry. He refers to ‘‘ the two cardinal points of 
poetry ” as explained in Chapter XII of the Biographia Literaria— 
“the power of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful 
adherence to the truth of nature,” which Coleridge conceded to 
Wordsworth, and “ the power of giving the interest of novelty by the 
modifying colours of imagination,” which he appropriated to himself. 
On the strength of this passage the author seems to assume that 
Wordsworth’s poetry does not display the power of imagination, 
He says that Wordsworth and Coleridge ‘‘ had seized from the very 
first, two aspects, essentially differing, under which poetry is revealed 
to the artist,” and after remarking that “there is no ambiguity 
possible ” he distinguishes these two aspects as “ objective (or 
realistic)’ and “subjective (or imaginative).’’ Wordsworth, of 
course, is the objectivist or realist; a point which is made still 
clearer in the next paragraph, where the author observes, still 
speaking of Wordsworth, that “objective poetry . . . is in its 
essence realistic.” ‘The reader will feel the need of a definition of 
realism, and on a later page the omission is supplied. Referring to 
Coleridge, the author says that “‘ he was the exact opposite to 4 
realist, because he sought everywhere the unity in diversity, and 
must needs sunder it from what the intellect can conceive of, and 
the senses perceive.” It follows, then, that Wordsworth, as a 
realist, was bound by the limitations of the intellect and the senses, 
that he did not seek unity in diversity, and even, in strict logic, that 
he sought diversity in unity. Coleridge would have been in- 
furiated by this conclusion, According to Coleridge, it is the 
imagination of the poet which seeks unity in diversity, or, in his 
own words, which “ struggles to idealise and to unify”; and 
according to Coleridge, imagination, as he himself understood it, 
was the most striking quality of Wordsworth’s genius. ‘‘ Last,” he 
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says in the Biographia, “ and pre-eminently, | claim for this poet 
the gift of Imagination in the highest and strictest sense of the word, 
_, . In imaginative power, he stands nearest of all modern writers 
to Shakespeare and Milton.” If M. Charpentier seriously believes 
that Wordsworth was devoid of imagination we begin to understand 
the remark that his conversation “ had its springs in what might be 
called a philosophy of the countryside, rather than of nature,” 

M. Charpentier offers a new and original interpretation of 
Coleridge’s distinction between primary and secondary imagination, 
which has not formerly been a subject of controversy. According 
to the explanation generally accepted, the primary imagination is a 
faculty common to all human beings, by which the mind is aware 
of its experience ; the secondary imagination, although differing 
from the primary “‘ only in degree, and in the mode of its operation,” 
is the power which distinguishes the poet from the ordinary in- 
dividual, for it is the power which unifies, in relation to an ideal, 
that which the ordinary individual merely perceives in and for itself. 
M. Charpentier supposes that the primary imagination can itself 
be employed as the creative agency in poetry. He mentions as an 
example Racine, ‘‘ who gave his tragedies their driving force from 
within,” and contrasts him with La Fontaine, who “ uses secondary 
(or detailed) imagination when he reverts to subjects treated by 
Esop and Phedrus.” Unless Coleridge’s meaning is much more 
obscure than it has appeared to former commentators, this is 
equivalent to a distinction between travelling by train and travelling 
by motion. It is possible that M. Charpentier’s interpretation may 
be correct, but he does not offer any argument to justify the view thus 
illustrated. 

However that may be, M. Charpentier is clearly and disastrously 
in error in a matter even more important to Coleridge than his 
theory of the imagination. It concerns that “ contra-distinction 
of Understanding from Reason, for which,” wrote Coleridge in 
1825, “ during twenty years I have been contending, with a per- 
severance which . . . nothing but the deepest conviction of its 
importance could have inspired.” ‘The Understanding he explains 
as the lower faculty, “‘ the faculty judging according to sense,” 
shared by the whole animal creation, Reason, on the contrary, is 
“the Power of universal and necessary Convictions, the Source 
and Substance of Truths above Sense, and having their evidence in 
themselves,” As an illustration he mentions the Ptolemaic system 
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of astronomy as the highest achievement of the Understanding, and 
the Newtonian system as the triumph of Reason, “ arranging, 
annulling, and correcting the representations of the senses according 
to its own inherent laws and constitutive ideas.’’ It will astonish 
the reader familiar with this exposition to find M. Charpentier 
stating and repeating that Coleridge exalted the understanding above 
the reason. In his own words : 





That is, no doubt, why he established a distinction—taking it over 
from Kant who had used it with a merely restrictive aim—between the 
understanding and the reason, allowing the latter no more than a regulatory 
power. 


The possibility that /atter might be an accidental error for former 
is precluded by a similar statement, at greater length, in a later 
chapter. 

The merit of the work seems to lie in the writer’s power of 
communicating his enthusiasm for Coleridge as a poet. The book 
would be improved by the extension of the section entitled “ Poetry 
Comes to Flower” at the expense of the sections devoted to 
Coleridge’s ideas in philosophy. There are a number of mechanical 
errors, not all of which are harmless. The misreading #o for by in 
the sentence ending, “‘ giving the interest of novelty by the modifying 
colours of imagination,” spoils the effect of the quotation from the 
Biographia Literaria which has been noticed. Maturin, the author 
of Bertram, would not have recognised himself as ‘‘ Mathurin” ; 
Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, would have been irritated by the 
mis-spelling, “‘ Jeffery” ; and Keats would not have acknowledged 


the authorship of St. Agnes’ Eve. 
P, L. CARVER, 


Wordsworth in Early American Criticism. By ANNABEL 
Newton. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
Cambridge: The University Press. 1928. Pp. ix+210. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Tuis study is mainly of interest to American students : it forms an 

incident in the general discussion of American taste in the nineteenth 

century. Indeed, the early chapters of this volume, which outline 
the neglect of Wordsworth in America up to 1824, are a valuable 


contribution to such a study. 
For the later period 1824-1860 Dr. Annabel Newton shows 4 
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gradual development of critical interest in Wordsworth’s work. 
America during that period was still culturally dependent on Europe, 
and American criticism is overlaid with the official English view. 
The attraction of Wordsworth’s moral idealism to American 
Puritanism is an interesting aspect of an individual American 
approach to the poet. 

The volume, apart from its critical judgments, is valuable as an 
anthology of early American-Wordsworth criticism, and for a 
bibliography of early Wordsworthian criticism in America. One 
wonders why, for purposes of publication, such a study should be 
limited to 1860. We seem in danger in literary criticism of select- 
ing miniature subjects. Perhaps Dr. Newton will expand this study 
and show us—for that is the logical unit—the influence of English 
romanticism on American culture throughout the nineteenth century. 

B. Iror Evans. 


Browning’s Parleyings: The Autobiography of a Mind. 
By Wittiam Crype De Vane, Jr. London: Humphrey 
Milford. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1927. 
Pp. xxili+306. 18s. net. 


Tuls is an important contribution to Browning criticism. Professor 
De Vane found that Browning in his “‘ Parleyings ” had chosen an 
unusual gallery of portraits of “certain people of importance ”: 
Mandeville, Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, 
Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, Charles Avison. Why were they 
brought together within a single poem? Professor De Vane shows the 
importance of each of these for Browning’s poetry, and accompanies 
this study of influences with biographical and critical commentary 
on each of the figures. The work is elaborately but not over- 
elaborately done. The volume serves not only as an exhaustive 
commentary to the Parleyings, but as study in poetical autobiography. 
The analysis of the figures in the Parleyings develops naturally 
into a valuable study of sources for many of Browning’s other poems. 
The volume is written with a spirited style which constrains all detail 
into a purposive relationship with the analysis of Browning’s mind 
and poetical purposes. 
B. Iror Evans. 
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Thomas Hardy. From Serial to Novel. By Mary E. Case, 
The University of Minnesota Press. 1927. Pp. x+210, 
$2.50. 


Tuis volume compares the serial and the volume publications of 
Thomas Hardy’s work. Asa result, two conclusions are reached: 
first, that Hardy strengthened the ‘“‘ Wessex atmosphere,” in the 
volume publication for the “ Osgood-M‘Ilvaine Wessex novels 
edition ” of 1895, and, secondly, that he avoided for the benefit of 
his magazine audience “ the unconventional and the illicit in relations 
between men and women.” The essay concludes with some 
comments on literary ethics. 

The work is honestly done, but one doubts whether the full 
presentation of the evidence warrants this elaborate form of publica- 
tion. Students in the history of nineteenth-century literature must 
become aware of the mass of material with which they have to deal. 
If that mass is ever to become “‘ manageable ” they must be prepared 
to summarise in brief articles the type of information which in the 
work of a former century might warrant volume publication. 

B. Iror Evans. 


Tradition and Experiment in Present-Day Literature. 
Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. viii-+216. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ten lectures and counter-lectures collected in this volume were 
originally delivered as a short course at the City Literary Institute, 
where they have the praiseworthy habit of supplementing the 
students’ ordinary work by enabling them to hear distinguished 
contemporary writers dealing, as here, with subjects provocative of 
thought and discussion. R. H. Mottram, Edmund Blunden, 
Ashley Dukes, A. J. A. Symons and Rebecca West put the case for 
tradition in the novel, poetry, drama, biography and criticism ; 
J. D. Beresford, Edith Sitwell, C. K. Munro, Osbert Burdett and 
T. S. Eliot counter them with the case for experiment. The net 
result is not an outstanding book, though naturally it makes pleasant 
reading. We can fairly assume, however, that when delivered by 
their authors to their original audience all these lectures must have 
been successful in stimulating a really intelligent interest in the 


subject. 
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All these eminent lecturers, as we would expect, have good things 
to say ; but when we come to appraisal of the work as something to 
be preserved in book form, we cannot help feeling that the two con- 
tributions of real vitality, that we would care to keep and read again, 
are those by Miss Sitwell and Mr. Munro. They both write with 
the infectious but rare ardour of the artist who has the unusual gift 
of being able to talk clearly about some of the secrets of his craft. 
Miss Sitwell can be as vigorously exact as the good lecturer should 
be: “one of the principal aims of the new poets is to increase 
consciousness . . . to give us increased vitality and a more passionate 
sense of life and power for living.” She can then delight us by the 
generously-expended wealth of her own poetic and exquisitely 
sensitive reactions to the most subtle details of technique. 
Mr. Munro in his own province of drama is equally vigorous and 
constructive. He handles the practical problems of the dramatist 
with a quiet and completely convincing authority, and packs his 
discourse with point after significant point. In both these short 
studies there is a real illumination of the subjects entirely worthy 


of their authors. 
M. Str. CLARE BYRNE. 


Politics and Literature. By G. D. H. Coxe. (Hogarth 
Lectures, No. 10.) The Hogarth Press. 1929. Pp. 160. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Tue limitation of pages in the volumes of the Hogarth series to an 
approximate 160 must be a considerable handicap to an author like 
Mr. Cole, who has to deal with so vast a subject and obviously knows 
so much about it. Wisely he has not attempted to cover the whole 
range of English “‘ Politics and Literature,” but has confined himself 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the dawn of the 
nineteenth. Even with such a comparatively modest survey we 
could wish for a volume twice as long; too often we have to be 
content with a passing allusion to some author whose acquaintance 
we have become anxious to cultivate ; too often our expectations 
are raised by some such casual remark as, “‘ Marvell’s pamphlets, 
regarded in his own day as his greatest works, are practically for- 
gotten,” only to find that Mr. Cole lacks space to remedy such a 
forgetfulness. In the same way we should like more illustrations 
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from the writings which he mentions. It is, for example, tantalising 
for the “‘ style-taster ” to be told that “‘ the contrast between 
Robinson’s and Bishop Burnet’s English versions of More’s Utopia 
excellently marks the change from the rich, coloured prose of the 
Elizabethan to the plain, uncoloured prose of the Augustan,” and to 
be denied the pleasure of savouring the difference at once. But 
these regrets serve only to show that Mr. Cole has whetted our 
appetite, and that he has been amply successful in suggesting “a 
study that will repay with interest a further pursuit.” 

Mr. Cole’s plan to write a book that “‘ studies the ideas of English 
political writers, not only as ideas, but in relation to their literary 
form and flavour,” has had the happy result of confining his attention 
to those political writings which may be accounted literature. This 
has spared us the Rolliad and many other weak satires, without doing 
violence to the political aspect of the book. Indeed, the analysis of 
political thought, its varying preoccupation with first principles or 
current expediencies, and the way in which each age, according to 
its temper, uses theology, history, psychology, or science to illustrate 
its arguments, are thoroughly dealt with and clearly expressed. We 
hope that Mr. Cole will, as he half promises us, let us have another 
volume on this subject later on. 

The bibliography is useful, and its position at the beginning of 
the book is to be commended. 

H. E. A. NortHcott. 


Englische Dialekte, bearbeitet unter der Leitung von Alois 
Brandl. (Lautbibliothek: Phonetische Platten und Um- 
schriften, herausgegeben von der Lautabteilung der Preussischen 
Staatsbibliothek. Heft 1-20.) Berlin. 1928. Pp. vi+20. 


Tue Prussian State Library has had a collection of gramophone 
records made which covers some 250 languages or dialects. To 
accompany these records, texts are to be prepared, containing 
phonetic transcripts and translations into German. 

The start has been made with the twenty texts of English dialects, 
which are before us. Of these, eleven are Lowland Scots, four 
Lancashire, four Norfolk, and one Suffolk. At the end of each 
text is a brief note on birthplace, parentage, age, and occupation 
of the speaker—one guesses that they were all prisoners of war— 
whose speech has been thus permanently recorded. 
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The degree of accuracy of the transcripts cannot, of course, be 
checked without access to the gramophone records. The rare 
occurrence in the Lancashire texts of a symbol for the characteristic 
lowered and advanced short wu is surprising; where one might 
expect this vowel one finds either u or o in the transcripts,and without 
comment. Whether this is due to faulty hearing or merely to bad 
luck, one has no means here of determining. 

But, in any case, one can learn much from these phonetic texts 
apart from the records which belong to them. 

It is clear that a library of transcripts plus records affords a most 
valuable means of extending knowledge of the phonology of living 
speech ; and one hopes that other English dialects will be added 


to the collection. 
J. H. G. G, 


Cancels, By R.W.Cuapman. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. 1930. Pp.70. £1 net. 


Tuls isa small book but an important one, and I wish that it were 
possible to review it at length in R.E.S.; not that there is any need 
to discuss the particular facts here set down, for Dr. Chapman, as 
all know, is a master of his subject, and, at any rate, so far as his 
favourite period—the eighteenth century—is concerned, leaves little 
to add and gives us nothing to dispute; but that the value and interest 
of the study of cancels might better be brought home to readers. 
Acancel is, of course, a very different thing from a correction of type, 
for it implies the reprinting of a portion of already finished matter, 
whether a few lines only or one or more whole sheets, and the insertion 
of this new matter in place of that originally printed, a troublesome 
and somewhat expensive procedure that would never be lightly 
resorted to. We may be sure that the great majority of the many 
cancel leaves which are to be found in printed books were the subject 
of heart-burning, of anxious and often angry conferences between 
author, printer and publisher, and of an amount of worry and 
disturbance far in excess of that which accompanied the normal 
process of book production. A cancel may, of course, be simply 
due to a bad piece of work on the part of the printer, an error so 
gross, or perhaps so ludicrous, that to allow it to remain would have 
brought discredit or ridicule on those concerned, but in many cases 
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the motive for the cancellation was an afterthought on the part of 
the author, as when it occurred to Samuel Johnson that a passage 
in his Journey to the Western Islands, 1775, might be regarded as an 
ungenerous attack on an old man who had done him a kindnes 
forty years before, or to the authors of Lyrical Ballads, 1798, that 
one of the poems originally included in the book was well known to 
be Coleridge’s, and if left standing would betray the secret of the 
authorship of the volume as a whole. In all such cases as these, 
cancels may give us glimpses into the mind of an author or the history 
of his book for the loss of which we should be much poorer, and the 
study of cancels becomes therefore an important part of the duty of 
the literary historian. He must always be on the watch for them, be 
quick to detect them and able, so far as possible, to determine their 
cause ; and in all these matters he will find Dr. Chapman a most 
competent and interesting guide. With the even greater importance 
of such matters to the book-collector we need not concern ourselves, 
nor is it possible to go into the bibliographical technicalities which the 
subject necessarily involves. With these, however, the author of 
this book deals so clearly and simply that there is nothing which 
should present difficulty to any one with the most elementary 
knowledge of how a book is constructed. 

This forms the third volume of the very attractively produced 
series edited by Mr. Michael Sadleir under the title of “ Biblio- 
graphia,” of which his own book on the Evolution of Publishers 
Binding Styles, a notable piece of pioneer work, was the first. It 
is difficult not to regret that the attractive form and the limited 
number printed—necessary, I have no doubt, in order that the books 
may be published at all—have meant their issue at a price which 
must be too high for many who would doubtless wish to possess 
them. 

R. B. McK. 
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Anca, Vol. LV. (Neue Folge XLIII), April 1931:— 
Studien zum prapositionalen Infinitiv und Akkusativ mit dem to- 
Infinitiv (Schluss) (Hellmut Bock), pp. 177-249. 
The O.E. Paradise Lost (Gésta Langenfelt), pp. 250-65. 


neorxnawang. 
Ealhhild (Kemp rm pp. 266~72. 
Note on Widsith, | 
Stanboga im Beowuif’ (H. Henel), pp. 273-81. 
Shakespeare und Terenz (Paul Tschernjajew), pp. 282-95. 
Captain General Othello (J. W. Draper), pp. 296-310. 
George Eliot iiber Heinrich Heine (Lotte Simon-Baumann), pp. 311-20. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS Lisrary, Vol. 15, January 1931— 
Shakespeare’s Recoil from Romanticism (H. B. Charlton), pp. 35-59. 
Some Unpublished Correspondence of the Rev. Richard Baxter and 

the Rev. John Eliot (F. J. Powicke), pp. 138-76. 


CorNHILL Macazineg, April 1931— 
Jane Austen: Shrubberies, Kisses and Villains (David Rhydderch), 


PP. 435-48. 


ENGLIscHE StupiEn, Vol. 65, May 1931— 
sey ~e Einfluss der Intonation auf die Vokalqualitat (Karl Luick), 


337-42. 
Old English Swa in Worn-down Correlative Clauses (E. E. Ericson), 
PP- 343-59. 
Chauceriana (H. R. Patch), pp. 351-59. 


Notes on Canterbury Tales, A.658; A.1096-97; B.2047 ff.; B. 4584; 
F. 932 ; Hous of Fame, 742-46 ; Troilus and Criseyde, 1807-27. 


Lexical Notes from Early Broadside Elegies (Maurice Kelley), 
pp- 360-66. 
Mr. Joyce and Shakespeare (B. J. Morse), pp. 367-81. 


ENGcLisH Stupies, Vol. XIII., February 1931— 
Grammar and Dictionary (E. Kruisinga), pp. 7-14. 
Distinction and overlapping of functions. 
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Herrics ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol, 1 59 
(New Series 59), March 1931— 
Zu Shelleys Syntax (Schluss) (E. Klimenko), pp. 19-35. 
Blake und Hamann (Fortsetzung) (Helene Richter), pp. 36-45. 
Me. Disticha (aus Hs. Add. 37049) (Karl Brunner), pp. 86-92. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXX., January 
1931— 
Musings upon the English and the German Subjunctive (George 0, 
Curme), pp. 1-5. 
The Use of Old English swa as a Pseudo-Pronoun (E. E. Ericson), 
pp. 6-20. 
Nas git yfel wif in the Old English Apollonius (F. A. Pottle), pp. 21-25. 
Some English Lake-Name Forms (Per Thorson), pp. 26-47. 
Madmen as Vaudeville Performers on the Elizabethan Stage (Louis B. 
Wright), pp. 48-54. 
Defoe’s Narrative Style (Virginia Harlan), pp. 55-73. 
The Chronology of the Poems of Thomas Warton, the Elder (E. E. 
Willoughby), pp. 87-89. 


April— 
Notes on the Personal Pronouns in Germanic (C. M. Lotspeich), 
PP. 150-51. 
Second person, dual and plural. 
Old English Tree-Climbing: Crist, vv. 678-79 (E. J. Howard), 
pp. 152-54. 
Bale’s King John (J. H. P. Pafford), pp. 176~78. 
The thirty-four additional lines. 
The Sources of Fulke Greville’s Alaham (Warner G. Rice), pp. 179-87. 
The Attack on Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration : an Episode in the 
Development of the Neo-Classical Standard for Prose (Richard F, 
Jones), pp. 188-217. 
Rosalind and Helen (Raymond D. Havens), pp. 218-22. 






Liprary, Vol. XI., March 1931— 

Some Notes on the Library of Printed Books at Holkham (C. W. 
James), pp. 435-60. 

Thomas Walkley and the Ben Jonson Works of 1640 (W. W. Greg), 
pp. 461-65. 

A Playbill of 1687 (Eleanore Boswell), pp. 499-502. 

Eighteenth Century Imprints (R. W. Chapman), pp. 503-04. 






Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXIII., March 1931— 
The Early Days of D. H. Lawrence (George H. Neville), pp. 477-80- 
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Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXIII., April— 
Coleridge in Germany (Edith J. Morley), pp. 554-65. 
As portrayed in the Journal of George Bellas Greenough and in some 
unpublished letters of the poet. Further note, May, p. 65. 


Mopern LanouacE Notes, Vol. XLVI., February 1931— 
Agatha et le voeu fatal d’Atala (G. Chinard), pp. 69-77. 
Possible influence of English novel on Chateaubriand. 
Milton and Plato (R. B, Levinson), pp. 85-91. 
Additional notes and references. 
Reminiscences of the Orlando Furioso in Comus (E, G. Ainsworth), 
Pp- 91-92. 
Nine Tales by Motteux (R, N. Cunningham, Jr.), pp. 93-95. 
A Banquet for Gentlemen and Ladies, 1701. 
Recent Works on Prose Fiction before 1800 (E. Bernbaum), pp. 95-107. 
Critical Summary. 
An Unpublished French Letter to William Gilpin (W. D. Templeman), 
Pp. 107-09. 
Authorship of French translations. 
Pope and Lord Dysart (W. M. Sale, Jr.), pp. 109-11. 
Identity of the “ lord seeking his acquaintance.” 
A Note on “ So we'll go no more a roving” (J. A. S. McPeek), 
pp. 118-19. 
Two Notes on Arnold (C. H. Leonard), p. 119. 
On To Fausta and on The Scholar Gipsy, xix. 


March— 
The Maid’s Metamorphosis and Ovid’s Metamorphoses (M. P. Tilley), 


PP- 139-43. 
The Tedious Brief Scene of Pyramus and Thisbe (D. Bush), 
PP- 144-47. 
Relation of Shakespeare’s version to earlier ones. 
Chronology of Shakespeare’s Plays (H. D. Gray), pp. 147-50. 
Results gained by averaging three metrical tests. 
Note on Jonson’s Execration upon Vulcan (G. B, Johnston),pp. 150-53. 
Identification of lost play. 
“To Turn Turk ” (W. G. Rice), pp. 153-54. 
Meaning of phrase. 
The Etymology of Stir “ Prison ” Again (Louise Pound), pp. 154-55. 


April— 
The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel (Richard F, Jones), 
pp. 211-18. 
Carpenter’s Achitophel. 
Dryden and the University of Oxford (L. I. Bredvold), pp. 218-24. 


Smollett’s Verses and their Musical Settings in the Eighteenth Century 
(L. M. Knapp), pp. 224-32. 
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“ Against Two Things I am as Fixed as Fate ” (J. De L. Ferguson), 
PP. 232-36. 
Text of Burns’ letter to Smith, and its date. 
Adonais : the Source of XXVII-XXVIII (Fred L. Jones), PP. 236-39. 
Unpublished Variants in S. T. Coleridge’s Poetry (W. E. Gibbs), 
PP- 239-40. 
MS. corrections in copy of 1797 edition. 


Jonathan the First (Marston Balch), pp. 281-88. 
The “ stage Yankee ” in A Match for a Widow. 

Bartram’s Travels (N. B. Fagin), pp. 288-91. 
Differences between London and original American editions. 

Melville and Spenser—a Note on Criticism (Leon Howard), pp. 291-92. 
Quotations in The Encantadas. 

Did Chaucer know Catullus ? (J. A. S. McPeek), pp. 293-301. 

Characterization in the Knight’s Tale (P. F. Baum), pp. 302-04. 

Jock of Hazeldean and Child 293 E (M. W. Kelley), pp. 304-06. 
Further parallel in Virginia version of ballad. 

The Text of Thomas Randolph’s Poems (S. A. Tannenbaum), 

Pp. 306-09. 

Errata in Thorn-Drury’s edition. 

John Manningham and Donne’s Paradoxes (R. E. Bennett), pp. 309-13. 

Blackmore’s Portrayal of Spenser (R. Florence Brinkley), pp. 313-16. 
Reference in Eliza. 

Two Articles Attributed to Carlyle (M. M. Thrall), pp. 316-21. 

In the first volume of Fraser’s Magazine. 


The Blessed Damozel (R. D. Waller), pp. 129-41. 
“ Cincdadenan ” in the Will of Wynfled (A. C. Paues), pp. 168-69. 
A Note on Alexander Barclay (Beatrice White), pp. 169-70. 

On the undated quarto in the Huntington Library. 
William Kemp not Falstaff (T. W. Baldwin), pp. 170-72. 
Shakespeare and Will Kemp : a Rejoinder (H. D. Gray), pp. 172-74. 
Drayton and the Holland Family (Kathleen Constable), pp. 174-76. 
Footnotes to Seventeenth-Century Biographies: Samuel Pepys 

(Eleanore Boswell), pp. 176-78. 

Milton’s Taxes (1641-2 ?) (E. E. Willoughby), pp. 178-79. 
Saint-Amant and the English Poets (L. E. Kastner), pp. 180-82. 


Some Thirteenth-Century Anglo-Norman Writers (J. C. Russell), 


PP. 257-69. 
Theories of Revenge in Renaissance England (Lily B. Campbell), 


pp. 281-96. 
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Compounding and Distribution of Similes in Paradise Lost (James 
Whaler), pp. 313-27. 

Goldsmith and the “ English Lives ” (R. W. Seitz), pp. 329-36. 

The History and Authorship of Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s Female Tatler 

(P. B. Anderson), pp. 354-60. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, Vol. CIX., March 1931— 
Tennyson’s Unpublished Poems: I. Boyhood and Youth (Charles 
Tennyson), pp. 367-80. 
II. Cambridge and After, April, pp. 495-508; III. After 1840, May, 
pp. 625-36. 
May— 
Arnold Bennett (R. Ellis Roberts), pp. 613-24. 





Notes AND QueriEs, Vol. 160, February 7, 1931— 
The Tichborne Mummers’ Christmas Play (A. W. Boyd), pp. 93-97. 
The Chimney Sweep in American Verse (Helena H. Withrow), p. 98. 

Imitation of Blake in Knight’s Cypriad, 1809 ? 
An Autobiographical Note of Coleridge’s in the Watchman (W. E. 
Gibbs), pp. 99-100. 


February 14— 
Three Anonymous Works by William Gilpin (W. D. Templeman), 
pp. 112-14. 
Carlyle : a Bibliographical Item (T. O. Mabbott), p. 114. 
Report of unpublished lectures of May 1839. 
Purgatory as a Place-Name (H. Askew), p. 116. 
Notes by A. G. G., February 28, p. 159; by St. C. B., March 28, p. 232. 


February 21— 

Paradise as a Place-Name (St. Clair Baddeley), pp. 137-38. 
Further notes by Gordon Home and Wyatt Wingrave, p. 138; by F. P. 
Marchant, March 7, p. 177; by W. G. Willis-Watson, March 14, p. 197 ; 
by H. B. Mackintosh, March 21, p. 205. 











February 28— 
Notes on English Provincial Playhouses in the Eighteenth Century 
(F. T. Wood), pp. 147-50. 

Continued March 7, pp. 165-69 ; March 14, pp. 183-87. Notes by M. H. 
Dodds, March 21, pp. 209-10 ; by M. H. Dodds, A. C. Piper, L. A. Vidler, 
i Landfear Lucas, A. H.W. Fynmore, and H. Askew, March 28, Se 226-27; 
by F. T. Wood and G. O. Rickword, April 4, pp. 247-48 ; by Wood, 
rE II, p. 253, and J. Ardagh, April II, p. 267; April 18, pp. 283-84 ; $ 

E.E. ewton and F. C. Morgan, April 25, p. 301. 





March 7— 
Two Letters of Thomas Chatterton in America (T. O. Mabbott), 


pp. 170-71. 


Variations between MS. and printed versions. 
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The History and Bibliography of English Newspapers (R. T. Milford 
and J. C. Burch), pp. 174-75. 
The Times “‘ Handlist ” and the American “‘ Census.” 
Reps by J.G. Mudidineas March 21, pp. 207-09, and March 28, PP 228- 
Notes by E. E. Newton, March 28, pp. 229-30; by H. K. Baker, 
April 11, p. 264; by J. G. Muddiman, April 25, pp. 298-300. 






Notes AND Queries, Vol. 160, March 14— 
The Library of a London Merchant in the — Century (L. M. 


Anstey), pp. 188-go. 
Thomas Bowrey’s Catalogue, 1711. 








March 21— 
Notes on Samuel and William Henry Ireland and the Shakespeare 


Fabrications (G. Hilder Libbis), pp. 201-04. 
Continued March 28, pp. 219-21. 










———— April 11— 
The Place-Name “‘ Oxford ” (A. Anscombe), pp. 255-57. 
Chatterton’s Spelling of 4lla (E. H. W. Meyerstein), pp. 262-63. 

















———— April 25— 
Rife, Rive, and Riveling (L. R. M. Strachan), pp. 291-92. 
Richard Lassels’s Voyage of Italy (E. S. de Beer), pp. 292-93. 

Bibliographical note. 
The Birthplace of John Lyly (R. de S. Childs), p. 297. 


Absence of the name John Lyly from registers of West Tarring, Salvington 
and Offington. 






PHILOLOGICAL QuarRTERLY, Vol. X., January 1931— 
A Short Study of the Vowels in the Language of the Shuttleworth 
Accounts (1582-1621) (Harold Whitehall), pp. 10-26. 
An Apostel’s Progress : Matthew Arnold in America (E. P. Lawrence), 
pp. 62-79. 
Textual Errors in the Malone Society’s The Second Maiden’s Tragedy 
(W. W. Greg), pp. 80-82. 
“ Cony Skins for Old Pastes ” (M. Channing Linthicum), pp. 84-87. 
Meaning and derivation of “ paste.” 









——— April— 
Some Renaissance References to Sic Vos Non Vobis (Emma M. 
Denkinger), Pp. 3 51-62. 
Middle English “ Lagmon” (Gawain 1729) and Modern English 
“ Lag ” (R. J. Menner), pp. 163-68. 
English Literature, 1660-1800 : a Current Bibliography (R. S. Crane), 
Pp. 169-215. 








SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE = 381 


PuBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLVI., March 1931— 
American Bibliography for 1930 (F. P. Magoun and A. C. Baugh), 
pp. 1-38. 
Dream Words in Old and Middle English (Edward C. Ehrensperger), 


pp. 80-89. 
Old English Ersc (Stubble-field) (Fritz Mezger), pp. 90-92. 
Notes on The Owl and the Nightingale (H. B. Hinckley), pp. 93-101. 
King Horn and Suddene (Walter Oliver), pp. 102-14. 
Evidence of location in Roxburghshire. 
Two Manuscripts of the Middle English Anonymous Riming Chronicle 
(Marion C. Carroll and Rosemond Tuve), pp. 115-54. 
The Allegory of the Christ-Knight in Piers Plowman (Wilbur Gaffney), 


pp- 155-68. 
Other examples of the allegory. 


Notes on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (H. L. Savage), pp. 169-76. 

The Musical Training of the Pearl Poet (C. O. Chapman), pp. 177-81. 

Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé—a Further Study (S. B. Meech), 
pp. 182-204. 

The Mediaeval Setting of Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale (R. W. Babcock), 
pp. 205-13. 

William Dunbar as a Scottish Lydgatian (P. H. Nichols), pp. 214-24. 

sop, a Decayed Celebrity: Changing Conception as to Asop’s 
Personality in English Writers before Gay (M. Ellwood Smith), 
pp. 225-36. 

“'T. Goodal ” in Sir Thomas More (W. W. Greg), pp. 268-71. 

Further Notes on “ -JAD ” (Maurice Kelley), pp. 271-72. 

Spenser’s Muiopotmos Again (Emma M. Denkinger), pp. 272-76. 

“A Comment on Criticism in the Cinquecento”: a Reply (E. F. 


Pope), pp. 276-88. 
Spenser and Renaissance criticism. Note by W. L. Bullock, pp. 287-88. 


Revue ANGLO-AmEricaiNnE, Vol. VIII., April 1931— 
Milton et les amours de Dieu (C. Looten), pp. 345-46. 


StupiA Neopuitoxocica, Vol. III., May 1931— 
New Materials for the Study of Tudor and Stuart English (Charles 


Sisson [misprinted Sisam] and R. E. Zachrisson), pp. 101-15. 
Depositions in the Prerogative Courts as evidence of pronunciation. 


Stupies IN PuLoLocy, Vol. XXVIII., April 1931— 
Political Ideas in Sidney’s Arcadia (W. D. Briggs), pp. 137-61. 
The Arcadia and “‘ The Fish Torpedo Faire ” (Emma M. Denkinger), 
pp. 162-83. 
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A Possible Christian Source for Spenser’s Temperance (Viola B, 
Hulbert), pp. 184-210. 

Spenser and The Pilgrimage of the Life of Man (¥. M. Padelford), 
pp. 211-18. 

Spenser and Burghley (F. Hard), pp. 219-34. 

Spenser’s Belge Episode and the Pageants for Leicester in the Low 
Countries, 1585-86 (Ivan L. Schulze), pp. 235-40. 

The Influence of Ovid’s Metamorphoses on Spenser’s ‘‘ Mutabilitie” 
Cantos (W. P. Cumming), pp. 241-56. 

A Note on z Midsummer Night’s Dream (M. L. Howe), pp. 257-8. 

On I, i, 5 
Notes on Milton’ s Classical Mythology (D. Bush), pp. 259-72. 
Recent Literature of the English Renaissance (Hardin Craig), 


Pp. 273-398. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, January 1, 1931— 
Birmingham Booksellers (H. M. Cashmore), p. 12. 
Seventeenth-century booksellers. 


——_—— January 8— 
Falstaff’s March to Bridgnorth (J. Crofts), p. 28. 


Route taken. by Arthur Gray, ay 15, p- 44. Further notes 
J z Crofts “and Be Walker, January 22, p. a A. Gray, January 29, 


Smollett’ 's Roderick Random (Lewis M. Knapp), p. 28. 
Early popularity : number of editions before 7 

Notes by W. P. Ker (George Williamson), p. 
Transcription of notes - hoa Guest’s nll Note by Katherine 
M. Buck, January 29, p 

Swinburne’s Methods (Alice E. Macdonell and J. H. Blackie), p. 28. 


Swinburne’s own statement. 


--= January 22— 
Samuel Richardson and Christ’s Hospital (A. L. Reade), p. 60. 
Contradictory evidence. Note by R. B. Johnson, January 29, p. 79- 


——— January 29— 
Cobbett and the Reverend Beresford (John Beresford), p. 78. 
Beresford’s activity as rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
Wordsworth and J.-P. Brissot (J. R. MacGillivray), p. 79. 
Evidence of personal association. 


———— February 5, 1931— 
Charles Churchill, pp. 85-86. 
Schoolmaster Shakespeare (H. D. Gray), p. 99. 
The Pedant in Marston’s What You Will? 





SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Falstaff’s March (J. Crofts), p. 99. 

“ No Fage ” (C. T. Onions), p. 99. 
Further examples of the use of the phrase. 

The First American Atalanta (J. O. G. Duffy), p. 99. 

Samuel Richardson and Christ’s Hospital (A. L. Reade), p. 99. 
Further note by O. H. T. Dudley, February 12, p. 116. 

Tourneur and The Revenger’s Tragedy (E. H. C. Oliphant), p. 99. 
Entry in Stationers’ Register and date of production. 


Tres LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, February 12— 
“ Mrs. E. ” in Gray’s Letters (Paget Toynbee), p. 116. 
Identification. Further note by E. G. Box, February 19, p. 135; reply 
by Paget Toynbee, February 26, p. 154. 
Thomas Paynell (H. Salter), p. 116. 
Correction of D.N.B. account. Reply by A. F. Pollard, February 26, 
p.154. Further note by H. Salter, March 12, p. 199. 


The Fairy Feast (Katharine A. Esdaile), p. 116. 
Unrecorded reprint in 1705. Note by Harold Williams, February 109, 
p. 135. 


February 19— 
The Anti-Pamelas (F. Beckwith), p. 135. 
Note by B. W. Downs, February 26, p. 154. 
A Note on Comus, 95 (P. C. Ghosh), p. 135. 
Reply by A. W. Verity, February 26, p. 154. 
Donne and the Roman Poets (Jack Lindsay), p. 135. 
Imitations and borrowings. Note by H. J. C. Grierson, February 26, 


Pp. 154. 
Proust and Dickens (M. Ciolkowska), p. 135. 
Further parallel. 


March 5— 
A Dryden Epilogue (W. G. Hiscock), p. 178. 
Unknown Oxford broadside. 
Blake and the Welsh Triads (H. G. Wright), p. 178. 
Reply by Mona Wilson, March 12, p. 199. 
“ Of Vyrgyn Flour ” (H. N. Fairchild), p. 178. 
Note on Pearl, 426. 


March 19— 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (Katharine A. Esdaile), p. 224. 
The Date of Donne’s “ Autumnall ” Elegy (Jack Lindsay), p. 234. 
Note by Stanley Johnson, April 30, p. 347. 
Cotes’s Weekly Fournal (R. T. Milford), p. 234. 
Unrecorded editions of Julius Caesar and The Miser. 
“ Unpeeled ” (Janet Spens), p. 234. 
Note on Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1, i, 88. 


A Forgotten Salisbury Surgeon (A. E. du Bois), p. 234. 


Edward Goldwyre or John Barker? Reply by J. P. de Castro, March 26, 
p. 252. 
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Chevisaunce (A. S. Herbert), p. 234. 
Note on The Shepherds’ Calendar, April, 1. 143. Further note 
Arber, April 2, — by Agnes 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, March 26— 


Alberti and Shakespeare (Kenneth Clark), p. 252. 
Parallel to Hamlet, 11, ii, 295 seg. 


——— April 2— 
A Note on the Dulcimer (W. D. Templeman), p. 271. 


———— April 
Thomas Randolph’s The Conceited Pedlar (B. M. Wagner), p. 288, 
Exact date of production. 


— 


———— April 16— 
Sir W. Rowan Hamilton (Bernard G. Hall), p. 307. 
MS. notes in copy of Wordsworth’s poems. 
Otway and Mrs. Barry (Graham Greene), p. 307. 


Cyril Tourneur (J. R. Sutherland), p. 307. 
Reference in letter of August 1614. 


Se ae ee 





——— April 23— 
Daniel Defoe, pp. 313-14. 
Cyril Tourneur (B. M. Wagner), p. 327. 
Notes on The Character of Robart Earle of Salesburye, The Honest mans 
Fortune, and Laugh and Lie Downe, ll. 172-73. 





—— April 30— 
A Byron Query (T. J. Wise), p. 347. 
MS. lines on Rennel’s Miniature. 
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